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NOTES AND NEWS 


The September number of the twenty- 
first volume of IPIX, the news-sheet of 
the Classical Association of Victoria, 
contains an appreciation by Professor 
T. G. Tucker of the late Dr. Leeper, 
well known outside Australia as a trans- 
lator of Juvenal. He went to Australia 
from Dublin and Oxford, and as Classical 
Master at the Melbourne Grammar 
School and afterwards as Warden of 
Trinity College he fought hard for the 
cause of humanistic studies in Australia, 
and in 1912 founded the Classical As- 
sociation of Victoria, ‘ which he proudly 
claimed to be the largest of its kind in 
the Empire.’ The long-continued suc- 
cess of IPIZ, which crosses the ocean in 
all the brightness of its name, is itself 
a monument to Dr. Leeper. The same 
number prints a résumé of a lecture by 
Professor R. L. Dunbabin on ‘The 
Follies of the Wise.’ ‘No system of 
education can create common sense in 
those who, like most passmen, are born 
without it. ... The contributors to’ 
[one of the organs of the Classical As- 
sociation] ‘are among the most eminent 
scholars of the realm, yet, in a single 
number . . . some supported fantastic 
suggestions for the teaching of Greek 
and Latin; and others let imagination 


run riot in the interpretation of texts. 
Some decried the reformed pronunci- 
ation; some advocated the reading of 
medieval Latin in schools, or urged that 
a collection of bright Greek anecdotes be 
read instead of a book of the Anabasis 
“with its weary waste of parasangs.” 
Others wrote dreadful grammars with 
antediluvian lumber of gender rhymes, 
snippets of advice, and declensions 
strung out through the whole book; 
while champions of the Direct Method 
fell into the pit with their jargon of 
modern conversation, which is not 
Latin.’ And more to the same effect. 
Professor Dunbabin combines the fresh 
outlook of a visitor from Mars with some 
very shrewd criticism. 

The October number quotes from Sir 
H. Stuart Jones an acknowledgement 
of valuable aid received from Dr. Leeper 
in the revision of Liddell and Short. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
1934, will contain summaries and ap- 
preciations of recent work on Greek 
Literature, Latin Literature, Greek 
History, Roman History, Greek and 
Roman Religion, Ancient Philosophy, 
Greek Palaeography, Italian Archae- 


ology. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 


THE two lyric poems of which frag- 
ments are contained in the papyrus 
discovered by Breccia at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1928 and first published in 1932 by 
A. Vogliano for the Societa Italiana 
per la Ricerca dei Papiri Greci e 
Latini in Egitto (P.S.J. x, 1932, No. 
1181, pp. 169-179) are usually ascribed 
(e.g. by H. J. M. Milne in Journ. Eg. 
Arch. XIX, 1933, Pp- 69) to ‘ Bachyl- 
ides (?)’, and Bruno Snell has printed 
them as Nos. 60 and 61 of the ‘Frag- 
menta Dubia’ of Bacchylides in his 
recent edition of that author (Teubner, 

NO, CCCLIII. VOL. XLVIII. 


‘ LEUCIPPIDES’ PAPYRUS. 


1934)... The grounds for this ascrip- 
tion do not seem very convincing (Snell 
indeed remarks on p. 48* that it is 
‘maxime dubium an Bacchylidis sint’) ; 


1 To the references given by Snell in his 
bibliographical note.on fr. 60 (p. 110), add: 
A. Severyns, Bacchylidz (Liege, 1933), pp. 142, 
151, and the review of this book by C. M. 
Bowra in C.R. xlvii, 1933, p. 240. G. Coppola’s 
theory will be found in his /atroduzione a Pin- 
daro (Rome, 1931); but I cannot give the page- 
reference, as no copy of the book is available 
to me. I owe my knowledge of Coppola’s 
work to Mr. Bowra, who was so kind as to read 
the present note in typescript. 
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and it is the purpose of this note to put 
forward evidence in support of the sug- 
gestion already made by G. Coppola 
and C. M. Bowra that Simonides has 
a better claim to the poems than his 
nephew!. 

The first of the two poems (Snell’s 
fr. 60) deals with a party of women, 
who after sailing away from Troy as 
refugees have at last through the inter- 
position of some god or hero reached a 
place where they can settle. dperépas 
in v. 7, in v. 9, and #]wevas in 
v. 11 show that the lamentations of the 
women were given in direct speech. It 
happens that there is a fragment of 
Simonides which almost exactly fits 
this context. In his essay on Exile 
(Ch. 8, p. 602 C-D), Plutarch writes: 
av tw (i.e. the considerations 
which he has just put forward) pynpo- 
vevn dpévas Kal TavTdTace 
Tetupwpévos aipnoetat Kal vijcov 
guyas yevouevos Tvapov Kivapov 
oxAnpav axaprov puteverOas 
ov« abupav ovd’ ddupdpuevos Aéyov 
éxeiva Ta TOV Tapa Lupwvidyn yuvatkar 
we Tophupéas ados 
pévas opupayoos. Here we have evidence 
that Simonides wrote a poem about 
women in exile, and that the poem 
included at least one lament in direct 
speech. The context and the wording 
of the quotation further suggest that the 
women have already reached the island 
where they are to live: though Simon- 
ides’s words could bear the interpreta- 
tion that they are still on the sea. 

These points of similarity between 
Plutarch’s quotation and the papyrus 
provide good ground for the suggestion 
that Bacchyl. fr. 60 Snell is the poem 
by Simonides from which Plutarch is 
quoting ; and strong corroboration of 
this hypothesis is furnished by the 
metrical evidence. Assuming (as we 
have a perfect right to do) that there is 
synizesis in mopdupéas, lover 5é pe 
dupéas is a Telesillean; v. 11 of fr. 60 
is a Telesillean with 


1 Neither of Simonides’s advocates has pub- 
lished any reasons for his belief. Mr. Bowra 


now tells me that his view was based ‘ 1. on the 
style, which is too simple for Bacchylides, and 
2. on the Plutarch passage which you quote.’ 
I believe the metrical argument to be entirely 
my own. 
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resolution of the first syllable?: while 
adds however it is 
described (it looks like 3 Anapaests, but 
it is generally held that Anapaests must 
be written by dipodies), exactly corre- 
sponds to v. 12 xpudevts yap éu 
dpuuarydes should correspond to the first 
syllables of v. 13 Stiuevaxa.[, which 
Snell regards as corrupt, and though 
Mr. Milne has proposed the restoration 
Al pév dxai[pov] Avrap@, the apparently 
unexampled use of Avzrapos as an epithet 
of Zeus makes it hard to accept this 
reading without further evidence. If 
Mr. Milne is right, the only way to 
find an exact responsion to dpupaydos 
is to assume that Plutarch has omitted 
either a word equivalent to one long 
syllable (e.g. Bapvs) or a whole line 
before épupyarysdos, which will then corre- 
spond either to pév dxazpor or to v. 14 
xixérav Alternatively, we must 
suppose that we have here an Ionic 
a minore corresponding to a Choriamb, 
a license to which the nearest parallel 
seems to be in Simonides fr. 13 Diehl,* 
where v. 7 yada@nv@ corresponds to 21 
-adéov (vuvu-, an impossible 
resolution in an Ionic a minore at this 
period, but a possible equivalent either 
for a Choriamb, as in Anacreon 52, 
53 Diehl, or for an Iamb). A similar 
Simonidean responsion is that of fr. 4. 
ovdé Oe-(lonic a majore) to 
29 Toiow (or Toici tT’) aiaypa (Trochee). 

It may be objected that Plutarch’s 
lament is in the singular, while that of 
the papyrus is in the plural. Plutarch, 
however, says explicitly yuvaseav, and 
it is only necessary to refer to Soph. 
El. 1058-1069 to see that choral lyric 
allows changes of number in the first 
person to occur in the course of a few 
lines. In any case, there is evidence 
that there would have been plenty of 
room in the new poem for ‘solo’ 
laments to precede the lament by all 
the women together. In the last 31 


2 In an article on ‘ Double Scansion in Early 
Greek Lyric’ (C.Q. xxviii, 1934, pp- 183-189), I 
have tried to show that the Telesillean is a cata- 
lectic form of a popular dimeter (Ionic a majore, 
Trochee) used by Alcman (fr. 1, where we find 
v. 69 iavoykepdp- responding to the 
normal forms vwv. 41 F’ Gr’ Guov, 55 r’ apyipi-). 

3 I have discussed the metre of this fragment 
in eo which will shortly be published 
in C.Q. 
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lines of fr. 60 (the only lines of which 
enough has been preserved to make a 
judgment possible) there is no respon- 
sion of sufficient length to indicate that 
we have any part of a strophe. As 
fr. 60 is certainly the end of the poem, 
these 31 lines comprise antistrophe 
(probably incomplete) and epode. This, 
in view of the proportion normally pre- 
served between strophe and epode’, 
requires a triad of at least 45-50 lines*. 
This length is unusual, but not unprece- 
dented, as is proved by the examples of 
Pindar’s Sixth Paean (triad 70 lines, 
strophe and antistrophe each 23, epode 
24) and Bacchylides’s ’Hi@eou (triad 66 
lines, strophe 23, epode 20) and ‘Iw 
(triad 51 lines, strophe 18, epode 15). 
Snell’s division of Bacchyl. fr. 4, the 
Paean of which he has greatly increased 


1 For Pindar (as divided by Schroeder, ed. 
min. 1930) the proportion /ines in strophe : lines 
inepodeworks outas follows :—Pythians 11 : 11°3, 
Paeans 154 : 163, Parthenia and Encomia 
6} : 5%. The corresponding figures for Bacchyl- 
ides are: Epinicians 94 : 8%, Dithyrambs 
15: 133. These statistics reinforce Snell’s ob- 
jection to Maas’s division of Bacchyl. fr. 4 
(strophe Io lines, epode 22), that it makes the 
epode excessively long. 

2 This length casts doubt on Mr. Bowra’s 
suggestion that the new poems are Partheneia 
(C.R., loc. cit.). The complexity of the musical 
and choreographical structure of a poem ob- 
viously varies with the length, not of the poem, 
but of the stanzas into which it is divided. 
The composition of the choir may be expected 
to impose extreme simplicity in these respects 
on the d:ddexados of a Partheneion; and this 
a priort argument is borne out by the stanza- 
divisions of the only Partheneia whose metrical 
structural is known to us. These are Alcm. 
fr. 1 (which should probably be divided strophe 
4 lines, epode 6) and Pind. frr. 104c (strophe 5, 
epode 7) and 1o4d (strophe 7, epode 5). 


our knowledge by his brilliant identifi- 
cation of Blass-Siiss’s fr. 4 with the 
end of Ox. Pap. 426 (Hermes Ixvii 
(1932) pp. 1 ff.), gives a strophe of at 
least 20 lines (requiring a triad of at 
least 55); and Pindar’s Dithyramb 
@pacds 7) KepBepos has a 
1g-line strophe. The two examples 
first quoted show that a poem could 
contain more than one triad of the 
length here postulated, Pindar’s Paean 
having had at least three, while the 
"Hideout has two. Thus we are dealing 
with a poem which may well have con- 
tained upwards of 100 lines, leaving 
ample scope for the arrangement sug- 
gested above. 

Another objection which may be 
made is that the title of the second 
poem (‘ Leucippides’) fits in well with 
the alphabetical order of the poems 
in the British Museum papyrus of 
Bacchylides’s Dithyrambs (see for ex- 
ample H. J. M. Milne in C.R. xlvii, 
1933, p- 62); but it may be answered 
(1) that there is no evidence that the 
first of the two poems had a title which 
would put it between ’I@ and Aeveur- 
mides in alphabetical order, (2) that 
there is no evidence that the arrange- 
ment by (approximately) alphabetical 
order of titles was peculiar to Bacchyl- 
ides’s Dithyrambs, and (3) that it would 
be a curious coincidence if a papyrus 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1928 
should fit so closely on to the end of a 
papyrus discovered in a tomb at Meir 
in 1896 (see Snell’s edition, p. 6*) as 
this objection would require. 

J. A. DAvIsoN. 

University of Manchester. 


NOTE ON PLATO CHARMIDES 153s. 


’Odiyov mpiv payn eyeydver ev tH 
Tlore:daia. 

What battle is referred to here? 
Some writers, apparently identifying it 
with the battle of Symp. 220p, E, have 
taken it to be that which took place 
before Potidaea in 432 B.c. (according 
to the usual chronology) before the two 
anda half years’ siege of the city. This 
may well be true of the Symposium 
battle. Unless, however, Plato’s his- 
torical allusions are never to be taken 


seriously, it appears to be impossible to 
extend this identification to the battle 
referred to in the Charmides. In the 
first place, if this battle is that of 432, 
Socrates’ arrival in Athens, mentioned 
at the opening of the dialogue, must 
have been at the end of 432 or very 
early in 431. For he came to Athens 
soon after the battle (oAdyov mpiv 
amiévat éyeyove). But there are 
grave difficulties about this. (1) The 


two corps of hoplites which took part 
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in the battle, a first of 1,000 men and a 
second of 2,000, both went out in 432. 
Socrates would therefore have been 
away less than a year. But in 153A 
he says that he has been away a long 
time (dvd xpovov), and makes this more 
definite by saying in 1548 that though, 
when he left, Charmides was a mais, 
now pddra dv ein—a 
change which indicates an interval not 
of months but of years. (2) Thucy- 
dides (II 31. 2 and 58. 3) states quite 
definitely that the 3,000 troops remained 
at Potidaea until the end of the siege, 
so that, if Socrates returned to Athens 
in 432, it must have been independently. 
But Alcibiades’ language in Symp. 
2IQE-220E implies that Socrates was 
with the army throughout the cam- 
paign, and he explicitly mentions his 
presence at Potidaea in the depth of 
winter. If however he did return 
temporarily and independently (and the 
phrase tod otpatorédov, though it 
probably means ‘from where we had 
been encamped, or campaigning,’ might 
certainly imply that he left the army 
behind him, as it does at Theaet. 142A 
and Laws XII 943A, etc.), it must have 
been on some urgent mission. Yet we 
find him on the morning after his 
arrival going off gaily (dcpévas), as if 
everything was over, to his ‘ wonted 
conversations ’"—and no question asked 
as to such an unexpected appearance in 
the city. 

In the second place, Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the battle does not tally with 
Thucydides’. Plato calls it ravuioyupa, 
and he says that in it many tov yvapi- 
pov had died. On the other hand, 
Thucydides (I. 63) says dia tayous 7 
vicn tov ’AOnvaiwy eéyiyvero, and he 
estimates the Athenian losses at 150 
hoplites (out of 3,000) and one general, 
Callias. 

But if the battle referred to is not 
that of 432, what battle is it? Doubt- 
less there were many attempts to rush 


the city (such as those described in 
Thuc. II. 58), and one of these might 
possibly be referred to. But this would 
still leave at least some of the difficul- 
ties unremoved. The whole problem 
however is solved by referring the 
allusion to the battle of Spartolus in 
the summer of 429 (Thuc. II. 79), when 
2,000 Athenians under Xenophon son 
of Euripides, and two other generals, 
were heavily defeated. Now Xenophon 
and two other generals were in com- 
mand of the 3,000 Athenians at Potidaea 
when it capitulated, and it would appear 
that the first 1,000 Athenians to be sent 
north returned home soon after the 
siege, while the second body, of 2,000, 
to which Socrates probably belonged, 
remained in the neighbourhood to con- 
solidate the position, and were the 
troops involved in this defeat. This 
battle was indeed ioyvpd, and the 
Athenians lost 430 men (nearly a quarter 
of their forces) and all their generals. 
After the battle they took refuge in 
Potidaea, and when they had recovered 
their dead they retired to Athens with 
the remnant of the army. All this 
(and particularly the retirement of the 
whole force to Athens after the defeat) 
suits exactly the language of the Char- 
mides, and the phrase év is 
no objection, since Spartolus was near 
Potidaea, and év is regularly used (like 
our English ‘at’), particularly in the 
case of battles, to indicate mere proxim- 
ity : v. Kiihner Gr. Gr. II. 1. 464 and cf. 
Th. 4. 5 wat tt Kal adtods otpatos 
(Trav Aaxedatpoviwr) év tais’AOnvais 
av éréoyev: Pl. Mx. 241B of év Ladapive 
vavpaxynoavres: etc. It was natural 
enough for Plato to locate the battle by 
the better known of the two places and 
the centre of the whole operations— 
just as we might refer to a battle any- 
where in a neighbouring district during 
the late war as being ‘at Salonica.’ 
K. W. LuckHurst. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THREE NOTES ON ARISTOTLE, ETHICS, BOOK III. 


(1) 1114B 23. 
As the text stands, the words xai 7a 
Tives elvat TO TéAOS ToLOVde TLOE- 
weOa must be intended as part of the 


reason for the statement éxovcvoi eiow 
ai aperai. But a doubt should arise 
whether they can be so intended in 
view of the fact that the imaginary 
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objector (the tis of 1114A 31) has 
expressed in the words omoios ro@’ 
&caotos éott, towodTo 
gaiverat ai’t@ an argument against 
the voluntariness of Vice. The rela- 
tion between these two passages I hope 
to show in what follows. But first we 
must consider what interpretation must 
be given to the words T@ 
elvat if the sentence in which they stand 
is to substantiate the voluntariness of 
Virtue. It is plain that they can only 
do so if they are equivalent to t@ mracas 
twas tas exew, OF TH Ties 
(as opposed to 
xévat). A. will then be saying ‘ Virtue 
is voluntary, because we are part-causes 
of our &es and through having such- 
and-such éfezs we assume the end to be 
such-and-such.’ 

This appears to be the accepted 
interpretation ; but it is hardly possible 
for this to be A.’s meaning, since the 
whole preceding discussion regarding 
the would then be robbed 
of its point. I cannot doubt that the 
reason given in the «al yap sentence is 
one which takes account of the @vovxov 
téXos thesis, and incorporates the result 
of the foregoing discussion of that 
thesis. On the current interpretation 
the sentence in question ignores it. 
For if A. means his final argument for 
the voluntariness of Virtue and Vice to 
be ‘A man is at least partly self- 
determining in forming his é£es, and 
the end he chooses is determined by 
the é£es he forms’, he ends by com- 
pletely disregarding the problem which 
has occupied §§ 17-19. The point 
made by the imaginary objector is 
answered by confronting him with a 
dilemma; the first horn of this is ‘If 
you allow that a man partly deter- 
mines his own éf€es, then he must 
partly determine his own ¢avtagia, 
i.e. the end that appears good to him’ 
(1114B 1-3). Now the words «ai yap 
tov cvvaitiot mws avtot éoper, cal 
twes elvat TO TéAOS ToLovde 
Tt0éue0a on the current interpretation 
simply repeat the argument of this 
horn, giving it now as A.’s own final 
argument. But there would be no 


sense in making this repetition unless 
it had been shown in what intervened 
that this horn must be grasped by the 


objector : and that has not been shown. 
On the contrary, it is the second horn 
that the objector is really assumed to 
grasp, and it is that alone which repre- 
sents his true position. The argument 
of the second horn may be paraphrased 
as follows:—A man is not free to de- 
velop his character: it is determined 
for him from birth; the ends he 
chooses are due to an initial edpvia or 
xaxogpvia: the rédos is (II14B 
3-12). The only answer that A. can 
find to this is to suggest that his oppo- 
nent must at least allow voluntariness 
in respect of the means chosen towards 
the réXos: since otherwise he 
would make not only Vice wholly in- 
voluntary but Virtue also, and that 
(A. assumes) he would be reluctant to 
do. Now if the voluntariness of Virtue 
is admitted by the opponent to consist 
in this voluntary choice of means, the 
same voluntariness must (A. argues) 
hold good of Vice; in other words, 
granting the doctrine of the ¢voicov 
TéXos, we still partly determine our own 
characters, the vicious man equally 
with the virtuous. That is the con- 
clusion which A. expresses in B 21-25. 
But it is important to realize that the 
conclusion, and the whole argument, 
are merely dialectical: it is an argu- 
ment from his opponent’s premiss— 
the premiss of the 
which A. neither affirms nor denies. 

The text as it stands, however, will 
not express this conclusion. What is 
needed is to read in 1. 23 cal Cei> TO 
qotot tives elvat KTA. ‘The insertion of 
e¢ is supported by 1. 21, where xai ei 
év TH Tédet (SC. TH KaK@ TO 
6.’ avtov) is a concession allowed in 
the case of the «axds precisely parallel 
to that allowed in |. 23 in the case of 
the dyaOos. The xai ef clauses both 
simply concede, dialectically, the thesis 
of the objector at III14A 32: 
Exactés TOLOUTO Kal TO TéXOS 
avT@. 


(II) r112a 28. 


mas av dpista 
ovdels Aaxedatpoviwv Bovrevetar. Both 
E.E. and M.M. have ‘Indians’ in the 
parallel passages (1226A 29, 118gA 20). 
Stewart and Burnet, writing of course 
on the assumption that E.E. is later 
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than E.N., suggest that the substitution 
reflects Alexander’s Indian conquests: 
India had now been ‘ brought within the 
Greek horizon.’ Now that Jaeger has 
proved E.E. to be earlier than E.N. we 
may argue that E.N. has ‘Scythians’ 
just because by 326 B.c. it would not 
be so impossible for Greeks to de- 
liberate about the best government for 
Indians. As to M.M., this is simply 
one of the many places where its author 
has copied £.E. rather than E.N. So 
far as such a point can carry any 
weight, it favours the dating of E.N. 
in the last years of A.’s life. 


(III) r112B 28-31. 


This section seems irrelevant where 
it stands, and éy tois has no 
meaning (as Stewart points out). I 
suggest that it isa marginal note added 
by A. to the sentence in § 11 which 
ends tivwy éotat Then 


the meaning will be: ‘Doctor, public 
speaker, statesman sometimes inquire 
about instruments to achieve their ends, 
sometimes about the right way to use 


‘those instruments. And similarly in 


all other cases, what is inquired about 
is sometimes the means or instrument, 
sometimes the manner or way of using 
it, or the person through whose agency 
we can use it.’ 

This is of course expressed with in- 
tolerable obscurity; but the marginal 
notes in a lecturer’s MS. are often of 
a brevity sufficient to remind the lecturer 
of his point. The note was probably 
misplaced and incorporated in the text 
here by someone who thought that 
friends were mentioned as instances 
of épyava (cf. 10ggB 1). 


R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


NOTE ON A DECREE FROM MYLASA. 


THE badly worn first lines of a new 
decree of the ’Otwpxovdéwy of 
Mylasa, voted in honour of Avoviavos 
*larpoxdéous, are read by the editor, 
Revue archéologique 1933 Il p. 38 n. 1, 
as follows : 

cal cd[oeBaas 

AIETENT . . . TQZ obv PvAH Trois a-] 

yabots [ka]i delov...... 
5 las xal riw[a]s dro[djexouévn ka... . 

Atoviciov xal orepavaoa xpulow ore-] 

Mr. A. Laumonier rightly states: 
‘La lecture des premiéres lignes est 
trés douteuse, mais le sens, banal, est 
clair.” Under such circumstances an 
attempt at a restoration of these lines 
seems to be not altogether impossible. 
It meets, of course, some difficulties. 
The left margin of the stone is evi- 
dently preserved. It is, therefore, rather 
strange that, according to the editor’s 
printed copy, some of the 21 lines which 
the fragment contains do not finish and 
begin with entire syllables or words. 
We should expect in 1. 3 not ae but 
[«]ai, the following word, an adverb 
like peyadopepds xal ev[ceBas] in 1. 2, 


being certainly evevt[ev«|rws, sc. dva- 
oTpéperat; many years ago I restored 
(Archaeol.-epigraph. Mitteilungen XX 65) 
in another decree of a phyle of Mylasa 
(Le Bas-Waddington no. 410 l. 7) the 
adjective : evjévrevetov éavTov ov 
pov[ov xtA. We should also expect in 
1. 6 instead of AINHTAS, 
and later, in ]. 11, not as Mr. Laumonier 
reads, é[w|s [£9 «]|al 
pepioa tav but é[w]s 
| wal. 
Irregularities of this kind, however, 
were committed by the stonecutters 
even in carefully engraved inscriptions 
and have, in some cases, been mended 
by a corrector; the fact was first, as 
far as I know, observed by the late 
D. Sp. Stavropoullos apy. 1895 
o. 165 in J.G. XII 9, 236; another case 
was noted by Mr. R. Herzog, Sttzungs- 
berichte der preussischen Akademie, 1905 
p- 983; ¢f. also E. Hermann, Silben- 
bildung im Griechischen (1923), p. 138, 
160. Looking at the beginnings of the 
other lines, I think it probable that the 
position of the first letters in ll. 3, 6, 
12 has not been exactly rendered in 
Mr. Laumonier’s printed copy; in any 
case, I have felt obliged, in proposing 
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a restoration of the first lines of the 
new decree, to make them all end and 
begin with entire syllables or words. 
I have therefore added one letter in 
front of each of the lines 3 to 7. 

These are, however, not the only 
difficulties presented by the published 
text. In 1.5 sc. 1) pudy, 
seems the proper reading ; cf. Anzeiger 
der Wiener Akademie, ph.-h. Kl., 1928, 
p. 132 ff., and 1934, p. 56, M. Holleaux, 
B.C.H. LVII 53; («ali ded ov, in 1. 4, 
might be: [xa]i a<&>~ou[s]; we 
should therefore expect, in 1. 4 also, an 
accusative : [tods ta[v 
| Spar], whereas the copy offers |yaOois. 
In 1. 7, before {nAodv Biov, T TH. can- 
not be rightly copied or engraved ; the 
stonecutter has committed obvious 
blunders, writing in 1. 6 AINHTA> 
instead of [¢]aivnrat, and in 1. 15 4 
gvan 7 KONOAQPKONAEON instead 
of rev ’Or(or 

Fortunately, two lines of another 
decree of Mylasa, Le Bas- Waddington 
no. 429, to which Mr. Laumonier him- 
self has referred but without taking 
advantage of it, help us not only to 
read the word which precedes {nAobv 
but also to read and supply 1. 4. This 
fragment no. 429 forms only a small 
part of what once was a lengthy 
honorary decree; not a single phrase 
in it seems to permit a restoration, the 
lines having been of considerable length. 
For my purpose I need only reproduce 
three of its twelve lines: 1. 7, in order 


to justify the supplement ¢[« 
pov], cf. Le Bas-Waddington no. 407 
l. g: aAevtovpyntos dv éx Ta[v ; 
and the following two lines because 
they contain the very words we read 
and need in ll. 3 and 4 of the new 
decree : 

apxiv ddecrodpynros é[« Tov vouwr] 

dgious émenpacias Kal 

mpas dperhy EIO 


Evidently ll. 8 and g belong to a 
sentence similar to that which, in the 
new decree, is introduced by é7@s. For 
émionuacia cf. atodoxs Kal émurnuacias 
I.G. Il? 995 1. 6, my Neue Beittrage 
zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde IV 
(Sttzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
179. Bd. 6. Abh.) p. 59 f., M. Holleaux, 
Archiv fir Papyrusforschung VI p, 22. 
In 1. 9g of Le Bas-Waddington no. 429 
the word after mAodv, EIO, was, as we 
see now, not but <A>io[». 

The proper reading of the first lines 
of the new decree therefore seems to be: 


peyaroulep]as eboxnudrws ?] 34 

[d]ya0<0>s [xa]}t d<é>lov[s 

émionpua-} 32 

5 kai xal [riudoa) 32 

glalynra <i> évexev Tod woddods [rdv mpds d-] 32 

[pe]ra[v] Blov- ri[xy 33 

Atovicrov 


On the whole, the restoration proves 
the correctness of Mr. Laumonier’s 


copy. 


Vienna. 


ADOLF WILHELM. 


TWO NOTES ON CICERO, DE SENECTUTE. 


XX 72. Recteque in ea vivitur quoad 
munus Officii exsequi et tueri possis. 
possit P, posset LZ, possis 


The editors are divided between possit 
and possis, The superior MSS. P and L 
disagree, and the following consider- 
ations seem to me to decide the issue 
definitely in favour of possis, which 
would be an example of the generalizing 
use of the second person singular of the 
subjunctive set forth in Madvig’s Latin 
Grammar, §370, and in Munro’s note on 
Lucr. II 41: 

(a) This construction occurs fre- 
quently in De Senectute, viz. : with st or 


nisi, VII 21, IX 28, XI 36; with cum, 


III 9; with a relative pronoun, IX 27 
and 28, XIX 69; also independently, in 
a question, a command, and a prohibi- 
tion, X 33. 

(b) The indefinite second person 
(‘one can’) is natural after the general- 
ization vivitur (‘one lives’). This is 
supported by a remarkable parallel in 
Juvenal IX 118-120, 


Vivendum recte est cum propter plurima, 
tunc his 
praecipue causis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
contemnas. 
1 contemnas is no less an example of the con- 
struction in question because the verb owes its 
mood in the first place to w¢, The same situa- 
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(c) Quoad possit is completely at 
variance with Cicero’s usage at least 
in his Speeches and in his Philosophical 
and Rhetorical Works, in which he 
uses the subjunctive with guoad, whether 
meaning ‘so long as,’ or ‘so far as,’ 
only (1) when the verb is oblique or 
virtually oblique, and (2) when the verb 
becomes subjunctive by attraction.’ 
The cases are: (1) De Domo LIII 137; 
Phil. 11 35 89; Pro Flacco XLI 103; 
De Or. III 44 174; Pro Caecina VII 
20; Fr. Or. A XIII 1 1 (Mueller 
p. 272); Timaeus III 9. (2) De Leg. 
Agr. 11719; Laelius 1 1; De Off. lil 
10 43; De Inv. I 17 24. Neither of 
these conditions is fulfilled in the present 
instance, and quoad has no claim to a 
subjunctive. But the essential charac- 
teristic of the generalizing use of the 
second person singular is that it pro- 
duces a subjunctive where the construc- 


tion arises when the generalization takes the 
form of a dependent question, e.g. ‘nisi statuas 
quid facere debeas .. . .’ 

1 Of the Letters I can only say that the cases 
quoted in Nizolius’ Lexicon Ciceronianum offer 
no exception to this rule. 


tion would not otherwise admit of one. 
We may compare De Or. III 53 203, 
‘vel ante vel postquam dixeris, vel cum 
aliquid a te ipso reicias,’ where the con- 
junctions have a purely temporal mean- 
ing, and the subjunctives are due to the 
generalizing nature of the statements. 
For quoad so used, v. Lucr. II 850, 
‘ quoad licet ac possis reperire.’ 


IX 27. Quod est eo decet uti et 
quidquid agas agere pro viribus. 


agas agis Reid. 


The editors of the C.R. have pointed 
out that arguments which I had sub- 
mitted in defence of agas had been 
anticipated by Professor Housman, C.Q. 
1919, 73 ff. Floreant qui ante nos! To 
his passages add De Or. II 62 252, 
‘quod, quibuscumque verbis dixeris, 
facetum tamen est’; ibid. III 45 176, 
‘quocumque ducas’; Orvator XVI 52, 
‘ quocumque torqueas’; also Varro, De 
Re Rustica I 40 6, ‘in quamcumque par- 
tem inseras . . . ita inserere oportet.’ 

W. S. MAGUINNESs. 

University of Sheffield. 


NOTES ON LEWIS AND SHORT. 


bidens, II. B. For ‘(swine, sheep, ox) 

. altiores habent’ substitute ‘a 
“two-tooth” sheep: Quae bidens est 
hostia, oportet habeat dentes octo, sed 
ex his duo ceteris altiores, per quos 
appareat ex minore aetate in maiorem 
transcendisse.’ Delete ‘It is more cor- 
rect . . . are complete’ and the refer- 
ence to Hebrew. The sentence cited 
in L. and S.as from Hyginus is Gellius’ 
summary of his opinion, not Hyginus’ 
uerba ipsa. For the facts about a sheep’s 
teeth see Henry’s note cited by Con- 
ington on Aen. 4. 57. Bidens is what 
is called in Tasmania a ‘ two-tooth.’ If 
Roman writers applied the word to 
other animals, as Gellius says, the only 
explanation is that which Johnson gave 
for his definition of pastern. When Mr. 
H. M. Tomlinson decorates the pre- 
war woman’s bonnet with bangles and 
makes her drink out of a demijohn (All 
our Yesterdays, p. 30), the simple and 
certain explanation is that Mr. Tomlin- 
son has confused the words ‘ bangles’ 


and ‘bugles’ and does not know what 
a demijohn is. 

gugga. Plautus, Poen. 975-7. MI. 
sed quae illaec auis est quae huc cum 
tunicis aduenit ? | numnam in balineis 
circumductust pallio? | AG. | facies 
quidem edepol Punicast. guggast homo. 
gugga is not in Forcellini-De Vit, K. E. 
Georges (7th edition), or L. and S. 
I would suggest that it is a Latinized 
form of yvyns, a heron, and continues 
the joke of ‘quae illaec awis est.’ For 
yuryns see O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, 
II. 204, ‘ Lautnachahmend wie buteo.. . 
ist auch das hettisch-griechische gyges, 
nach Altester Aussprache guges, Rohr- 
dommel.’ Hence, according to Keller, 
Lake Gyges near Sardis and King 
Gyges got their names. 

horia. L. and S. render ‘a small 


vessel, a fishing-smack.’ But in Plautus, 
Rud. g10, 1020, it is handled by one 
man and therefore is clearly a fishing- 
boat, the translation given by L. and 
S. for horiola. It is a delusion of L. 
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and S. that diminutives express small- 
ness, and they render all diminutives 
accordingly, whereas it is notorious that 
they express affection, pity, or con- 
tempt, and not smallness. wzoxopic- 
para is a much better name. The 
quantity of horia and horiola in L. and 
S. is wrong. Rud. il. cc. prove that 
the first syllable is long. 

laridum The meaning ‘lard’ is dis- 
proved by Horace, 2 Sat. 6. 64, pingui 
. . . lardo—the epithet would be absurd. 
if Jardum meant lard—and by Martial, 
5. 78. 10 et pallens faba cum rubente 
lardo. lavidum means bacon; cf. Fr. 
lard= bacon. Add references to Historia 
Augusta, Hadrianus, 10 §2 cibis etiam 
castrensibus . . . utens, hoc est larido, 
caseo et posca; and ibid., A vidius Cassius, 
5 §3, praeter laridum ac buccellatum 
atque acetum militem in expeditione 
portare prohibuit; and Apicius, de re 
coqg., 7. 11, laridi coctura, which in itself 
is sufficient to show that laridum is not 
lard. 

lolium. Delete‘ cockle, tares.’ Lolium 
is darnel; see the Oxford Dictionary, 
s.v. cockle. 

melimelum. In Cl. Q.,xi.139, I said that 
Hehn thought melimela were quinces 
made into jam. I had not then read his 
book and was misled by Friedlander’s 
note on Martial, 1. 43. 4: ‘ Becker-Goell 
III. 81 u. a. verstehen siisse Aepfel, Hehn 
199 (zu Marmeladeeingekochte) Quitten. 
. - - But what Hehn says, at least 
in his seventh edition, is: ‘ dass sie aber 
eine zum Einkochen in Most und 
spater in Honig vorziiglich geeignete 
Varietat Quitten waren, bezeugt nicht 
nur der Schol. Crug. ausdriicklich, son- 
dern lehrt auch das spanische membrillo, 
das portuguesische marmelo, Quitte, 
Quittenmus, von welchem letzteren das 
allgemein europdische Wort Marme- 
lade abgeleitet ist ’ (Kulturpflanzen und 
Hausthiere, 7th ed., 246). He means that 
mala mustea were quinces suitable for 
cooking in mustum, and that, when it 
became the practice to cook them in 
honey, they were called melimela, and 
that the express statement of the Comm. 
Crug. that Horace’s melimela were 


quinces (‘melimela: suauissima mala, 
and the fact that the 
Spanish and Portuguese words for a 
quince are derivatives of melimelum 


justify him in believing that Horace’s 
melimela were quinces. But it is clear 
from Pliny, N.H., 15 §51, mustea a 
celeritate mitescendi, quae nunc meli- 
mela dicuntur a sapore melleo, that in 
his time melimela were a sweet early 
apple. Columella too, de 7. 7., 5. 10 § 19, 
distinguishes melimela from cydonia. I 
still think that Martial, 13. 24, proves 
that melimela did not mean quinces till 
after Martial’s time. Apicius, 4.2 § 37, 
has a recipe ‘ Patina de Cydoniis: mala 
Cydonia . . . uel elixata ex melle’ 
which shows that quinces were com- 
monly boiled in honey and that they 
were still called cydonia. 

mendicabulum. The rendering ‘a 
beggar, mendicant’ is wrong. Nouns 
in -bulum are verbal nouns expressing 
the instrument with which the action 
denoted by their verb is performed or 
the place of its performance, ¢.g., uena- 
bulum, an instrument for hunting, a 
hunting-spear, from uenor, wecta-bulum, 
an instrument for carrying things, a 
vehicle, from wuecto, pa-bulum, material 
for feeding animals, from pa-sco, concilia- 
bulum, a place of assembly (concilio), 
latibulum, a place for hiding (lateo), 
stabulum, a place for standing, a stall 
or shed (sto), (see Lindsay, L. L., pp. 332, 
334). Similarly mendicabulum means 
something that enables one to beg, e.g. 
the donkey that carries a begging priest’s 
outfit, Apuleius, Met. 9. 4 die sequenti 
rursus diuinis exuuiis onustus cum cro- 
talis et cymbalis circumforaneum men- 
dicabulum producor ad uiam (cf. 8. 24 
qui per plateas et oppida cymbalis et 
crotalis personantes deamque Syriam 
ciyvcumferentes mendicare compellunt). 
Here mendicabulum is not ‘a vagrant 
beggar,’ as Professor Mooney renders it 
in his note on Suetonius, Vit. 12, but a 
beggar’s instrument, the animal he uses 
in his begging. Take again Apuleius, 
Apologia, 22, uerum tamen hoc Diogeni 
et Antistheni pera et baculum, quod 
regibus diadema, quod imperatoribus 
paludamentum, quod pontificibus gale- 
rum, quod lituus auguribus. Diogenes 
quidem Cynicus cum Alexandro magno 
de ueritate regni certabundus baculo 
uice sceptri gloriabatur. ipse denique 
Hercules inuictus—quoniam haec tibi ut 
quaedam mendicabula nimis sordent— 

. neque una pelli uestitior fuit neque 
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uno baculo comitatior. Here haec are 
clearly not Diogenes and Antisthenes, 
but the wallet and stick that they carried, 
and mendicabula does not mean ‘ beggars,’ 
as Professor Butler says, but ‘the outfit 
of beggars’; the comparison is not be- 
tween Diogenes and Antisthenes on the 
one hand and Hercules on the other, 
but between their outfit and his. Hence 
in Plautus, Awl. 703, nam istos reges 
ceteros | memorare nolo, hominum men- 
dicabula, hominum mendicabula mean 
human beings who are the instruments 
used by beggars to help them in beg- 
ging, e.g. the boy who guides a blind 
beggar. Thus the slave calls kings, not 
‘ beggars,’ but ‘ beggars’ assistants,’ 7.¢. 
they are worse than beggars. hominum 
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is the genitive of apposition; i.e. the 
mendicabula in this case are homines, 
cf. flagitium hominis (see Bennett, Syn- 
tax of Early Latin, II. 68, where this 


‘passage is cited as an example of the 


‘appositional genitive’). 

Forcellini-De Vit, while taking men- 
dicabulum to mean beggars in the above 
passages, say it seems that it can also 
be used for beggary or begging, citing 
Ausonius, Perioch. Odyss. 18, Irus adest 
populo per mendicabula notus. But 
there too mendicabula may mean the 
outfit of a beggar, i.e. his rags, his 
stick, and his wallet. 


R. L. DuNBABIN. 


University of Tasmania. 


XENOPHON, HELLENICA I. Vi. 32. 


Kaddtxparidas elrev bri ovdev wh 
xdx.ov olxetrart dwodavévros, pev-yew dé aicxpodv 
elvar.: 

olketrax, incorrect in grammar and weak in 
sense, has puzzled the editors. Liebhold, 
Breitenbach, and Riemann ring the changes on 
olxéw: others read olxe?rac: but these various 
corrections are open to the objection that, while 
improving the grammar, they yield no con- 
vincing sense. Simon suggests olxrietra, a word 
which suits ill with the Spartan mentality, and 
certainly does not fit the vigorous commander 
who, but for a change of weather (I. vi. 28), 
might well have destroyed the Athenian fleet 
by a surprise attack launched at dawn, and won 
the glory which a year later fell to Lysander. 

A more drastic correction is needed,—some- 
thing with the raciness expected in the mot of a 
Spartan. 

If olaxcetrac be read, the true sense is re- 
covered : ‘ Sparta will not have a worse man at 
the helm when I am gone.’ Callicratidas is in 
charge of his country’s fortunes : he is ready to 
risk them in battle against superior numbers : 
he knows the Spartan Higher Command is not 
bankrupt : his country is strong enough to do 
without him. Moreover he is the Admiral, 
answering his 

ROBERT QUIRK. 

Winchester College. 


ARISTOTLE, M.£. I. vi. 1, 1096A 14. 


dv BéAriov eivat Kai deiv eri cwornpia 
ye ths adnOeias xai ra oixeia avaipeiv, Gddos Te 
cai bvtas+ yap évrow didow 
Sovov mporipay 

‘Yet perhaps it would be thought to be 
better, indeed to be our duty, for the sake of 
maintaining the truth even to destroy what 
touches us closely, especially as we are philoso- 
phers or lovers of wisdom ; for, while both are 
dear, piety requires us to honour truth above 
our friends.’—Ross. 


In this tamiliar text (the echo of which 
reached even Mr. Micawber), the translators 
and commentators all, if am I not mistaken, 
agree with Professor Ross in construing auqoiv 
as meaning ray xal ris dAnOeias. But 
the old Latin translations ran Amicus Socrates, 
amicus Plato, sed magis amica (or sed maior) 
ueritas. Does this indicate that dudoiy was 
taken to mean ‘ both Socrates and Plato’ and 
to refer back to ¢iAous dvdpas and forward to 
oi 83) Kopicavres tv Sdfav ravrnv, which follows 
the sentence quoted above? 

No doubt however the modern construe is the 
correct one, and the plurals are D/urales maies- 
tatici?: Aristotle can hardly have fathered the 
Theory of Ideas on Socrates. 

Perhaps it has not been generally noticed 
that dovov mporiay rv reads like a 
verse quotation, which may account for the 
rather high-flying expression dcvov. 

H. RACKHAM. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


A PAPYRUS CODEX AND AN EARLY 
EXAMPLE OF ‘QUATERNIO.’ 


IN his fascinating Books and Readers in Ancient 
Greece and Rome (Oxford, 1932) Sir Frederic 
Kenyon has succeeded in rendering every 
previous treatment of the subject out-of-date. 
An interesting confirmation of his view of the 
period within which the papyrus codex was 
used is furnished by a reference in Cassiodorus 
Inst. 8 § 1: religuas (epistulas) in chartaceo 
codice conscripias uobis emendandas religut. 
This work is dated between A.D. 551 and 562 
by Paul Lehmann. 

Cassiodorus, but not Cassiodorus as printed, 
gives us in a somewhat earlier work an un- 
known example of the word guaternio, used 
with reference to a book. The passage occurs 
in the Pseudo-Primasius commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (Migne, P.Z. Ixviii 
476D), which I successfully restored to Cassio- 
dorus in 1906: expositio . . 0b hoc in 
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quaternione sto conscripta. So reads the 
sole manuscript known to me, namely Grenoble 
270 (saec. xii ex., formerly of the Grande 
Chartreuse), but the first editor, Jean de Gaigny, 


obliterates this interesting phrase by substitut- 

ing Azc for im guaternione isto, and all the 

other printed editions have the same reading. 
University of Aberdeen. A. SOUTER. 


REVIEWS 


STATES, PEOPLES, MEN. 


ERNsT KORNEMANN: Staaten, Volker, 
Manner, aus der Geschichte des Alter- 
tums. (Das Erbe der Alten, 2te Reihe ; 
Heft xxiv.) Pp. viilit158; 1 plate 
and 4 plans. Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1934. Paper, M. 6 (bound, 7). 

THIs is a collection of six lectures, 

mostly delivered in the last two or 

three years, but beginning with Dr. 

Kornemann’s inaugural address as 

Rector at Breslau in 1925: this pro- 

pounds the large central problem of 

‘The Ancient State,’ while the others 

treat sundry phases and stages of the 

same problem in more or less topical 
connections. The whole is furnished 
with a copious apparatus of notes and 
references to the literature of the several 
subjects, which are not the least valuable 
part of the book. It may, however, be 
remarked that of over 160 authors cited 
nearly go per cent. are German: one or 
two American monographs and articles 
are noted, but apart from Rostovtzeff’s 

Social and Economic History the major 

contributions in English are almost 

entirely ignored. 

Vom antiken Staat is a comprehensive 
and ambitious survey—somewhat in the 
manner of Spengler—in which Korne- 
mann seems to discover a recurrent 
or rhythmical pattern in the history, 
marked by the symmetrical series of 
names: Darius i; Philip and Alexan- 
der; Caesar and Augustus; Diocletian 
and Constantine; Justinian; with a 
corresponding series of ‘syntheses,’ 
among which, for instance, Caesar’s 
is interpreted as a ‘Graeco-Roman 
with an oriental Einschlag ’— 
much in the sense of Eduard Meyer’s 
Caesars Monarchie (opposed by Adcock 
in C.A.H. ix, 17, a discussion which 
Kornemann might with profit have 
considered). The elements of the pat- 
tern are the town-dwelling Greeks, 
with their lack of a ‘ feeling for space,’ 


the essentially peasant Italian stock, 
and the Persian bureaucracy as created 
by Darius, the means for extending 
and developing the democratic and 
national Volksstaat into the autocratic 
and supranational Vdolkerstaat. The 
outline is firmly sketched and sug- 
gestive, but the treatment is rather 
unconvincingly dogmatic. It ends with 
a denunciation of President Wilson. 
More important, because of narrower 
and more precise reference, are the 
papers on Athen und Attika and Die un- 
sichtbaren Grenzen des rémischen Kaiser- 
reichs, in which the angle of approach 
is mainly geographical. The first is 
an application of Thucydides’s method, 
to discover the successive stages of the 
synoecism by noting the relative posi- 
tions within the expanding city of the 
shrines of local Attic divinities— 
Athena herself (from Pallene), Artemis 
Brauronia, the cults of the Sunium 
peninsula, the Anakes of Aphidna, the 
Apollo cults of the Marathon district, 
and finally the Demeter of Eleusis. 
The ‘ invisible frontiers ’—not a wholly 
appropriate title—are the client states 
of the Republic and the Empire, whose 
history is being investigated by the 
Ancient History school at Breslau. 
The lecture on Alexander the Great 
is an exercise in Quellenforschung, with 
the purpose of identifying more pre- 
cisely the elements that go back to 
Ptolemy’s book, which would give the 
genuine Macedonian view, unfalsified 
by Greek ideas, and thus of special 
value as an almost unique expression 
of the great people who made history 
but did not write it—especially of their 
military and political tradition. ‘The 
Emperor Tiberius’ is a somewhat 
slight and cursory narrative, written in 
opposition to the Tacitean view given 
by Dessau—and coming to much the 
same results as the English portraits 
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by Tarver and Baker. The last lecture 
is on Die erste Befreiungstat des deutschen 
Volks, namely the destruction of Varus— 
mainly a discussion of the site, which 
Kornemann would find, not in the hilly 
country of the Osning or the Wiehen- 
gebirge, but further south and west in 
the marshy lowlands of the middle 
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Lippe. It concludes with a lament 
over the German fate—the hero Ar- 
minius destroyed by the inveterate 
politische Unfahigkeit of his own people 
—and a rather tremulously enthusiastic 
declaration of faith in the genius of 
Adolf Hitler. A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA AND MACEDONIA IN THE 
EARLY AND LATE BRONZE AGES. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Yougo- 
slavie—Fascicule 1. Zagreb, Musée 
National. Fascicule 1. Vucedol. 
Par V. HoFFILLER. Pp. 37; 48 plates. 
Paris: Champion (London: Milford). 
Boards, 21s. 

Very little of the pottery of Vutedol 

has hitherto been published. It has, 

however, from time to time, attracted 
the attention of archaeologists, and 
certain elements, especially in its 
decoration, had suggested affinities 
with regions as remote as Cyprus and 

Mesopotamia. Before these affinities, 

which, it must be confessed, appear 

rather fanciful, can be accepted as in- 
dicating relationship, we must wait for 
the full analysis of the ornaments which 

M. Hoffiller has promised. In the 

meantime it is worth while to draw 

attention to affinities nearer to hand, 
which have not yet, as far as I know, 
been noticed. Connection with the 

N.-W. Anatolian corner of the Early 

Bronze Aegaean civilization is to be 

inferred with certainty from the tubular 

lugs ‘growing from the rim’ (Pl. 41, 

I, 2), whose original home is the Troad 

and Lesbos, whence they found 

their way to Macedonia with the first 

Bronze Age settlers, and have been 

traced as far as the Crna valley. They 

are also found in Boeotia (Eutresis) 
and the islands (Naxos). The upturned 
ends are characteristic of Macedonia, 
where ribbed examples also occur, to 
which the ribbed body-lugs from Vuée- 
dol (e.g. Pl. 44, 1-6) may be compared. 

These body-lugs are closely related to 

the tubular strap-handles which are as 

characteristic of Early Bronze Age jars 
in Macedonia and Greece as they are 
of Vuéedo! (e.g. Pls. 43, 45). As far 


as forms go, the Vutedol pottery has, 


in fact, quite an Aegaean look, and 
North Aegaean at that (especially the 
large vases on Pl. 1; Pl. 2, 8; Pl. 3, 
3, 4), and, when it is a question of 
the derivation of one civilization from 
another, forms are more significant 
than ornaments. Within a given cul- 
tural region ornaments and systems of 
ornament differ from village to village, 
but forms are often constant over the 
whole. In view of the expansiveness 
of the Early Bronze population of 
North Greece, it would not be at all 
surprising if Vuéedol, like Lengyel,— 
during part of its history—proved to be 
an outpost of that Early Bronze civili- 
zation of Anatolian origin of which 
the Western limits are still imperfectly 
known. 

For the ornaments too, analogies, 
apart from those with the pottery of 
neighbouring sites, can be found in the 
South-East, viz. in the Late Bronze 
Age in the Vardar valley, where in- 
cised fragments showing the typical 
Vuéedol concentric circles, semicircles 
and arches, with fringed or cogged 
outer edges, appear rather suddenly 
about the same time as Mycenaean 
imports. To take only a few examples, 
Pl. 12, 8, Pl. 11, 11, Pl. 26, 1, 2, 9 have 
startling parallels at Vardaréftsa or 
Vardino (unfortunately, we have no 
shapes from these sites), and if the 
connection, first suggested by Hoernes, 
between the Vuéedol incised and 
the Mycenaean painted ‘medallion 
bowls’ really exists, it might have been 
created by invaders in the Vardar 
valley, anticipating by about two hun- 
dred years the Lausitz invaders in the 
same region. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the Vucedol pottery raises interesting 
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questions, even though they cannot at 
present be answered. 

We are grateful to M. Hoffiller for 
presenting the first instalment of the 
material in such an admirable form, 
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and look forward to the next. Its high 
standard speaks well for the future 
fascicules from Yugoslavia. 


W. A. HEuRTLEY. 


TWO HISTORIES OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


A Handbook of Greek Literature from 
Homer to the Age of Lucian, by H. J. 
Rose, M.A. Pp. vili+454. London: 
Methuen, 1934. Cloth, 21s. 

Griechische Literaturgeschichte, von Jo- 
HANNES GEFFCKEN. 2. Band. Von 
Demokritos bis Aristoteles. Pp. viii+ 
290+246. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1934. Paper, M. 20 (bound, 23.50). 

PROFESSOR ROSE has again earned the 

gratitude of all students of the Classics. 

This book, so far as the reviewer is 

aware, is unique in English. Quite 

properly it is entitled not a History but 

a Handbook, and it will be often and 

profitably handled by those who are 

wise enough to buy it. The book con- 
sists, like the same author’s Handbook 
of Greek Mythology, of three elements: 

(1) the text proper; (2) paragraphs in 

smaller type for those who want fuller 

information; (3) motes, which are 
printed at the foot of the page, a better 
arrangement than in the Mythology, 
where they are at the end of each 
chapter. We will take these in the 
reverse order, since for the scholar that 
may well be the order of importance. 
For the learning and accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Rose’s notes is well known. Not 
only does he give references to ancient 
and modern authors, but he often gives 
valuable summaries of discussions or 
debated points. The note on Stesi- 
chorus on p. 108 is a good example; 
not everyone has an opportunity of 
reading Viirtheim’s book. In other 
notes he is more personal; he makes 
short work of such stories as that of 

Tyrtaeus the lame Athenian school- 

master, and he has a happy knack of 

‘ticking off’ the pedant, ancient or 

modern, who cannot see a joke. Next, 

the paragraphs in small print; here too 

Rose will be invaluable. The best 

authenticated facts about obscure poets, 

complete lists of the lost plays of the 


dramatists with information about each 
—to have such matter in one well- 
indexed volume covering Greek litera- 
ture from Homer to Lucian will be 
an inestimable boon. The narrative 
proper, which is ‘complete in itself and 
assuming no previous acquaintance with 
Greek writings,’ as is said on the dust- 
cover, deals primarily with the principal 
writers. Here, quite naturally, there 
will be more difference of opinion and 
the reader, especially the newcomer to 
Greek literature, may be disappointed. 
For, admitting that the great authors 
are the most difficult to deal with, and 
admitting freely that Rose’s chapter on 
Homer is an admirable piece of work 
in a small compass, yet it will hardly 
give a reader who does not know 
Homer already much idea of Homer’s 
greatness or encourage him to read the 
Iliad for himself. He is better in this 
respect on Hesiod than on Homer and 
good on the lyric poets and their new 
fragments. He makes excellent use of 
the Polycrates fragment of Ibycus 
(Ox. Pap. 1790) but barely even men- 
tions the Paeans of Pindar (Ox. Pap. 
841). The account of the Athenian 
stage and the production of plays 
(pp. 138-147) will be very useful, but 
more might have been made of Aeschy- 
lus’ Supplices as a means of showing the 
uninitiated the real nature of Greek 
drama. He is good on the Ajax of 
Sophocles but might have refrained 
from abusing the unfortunate novice for 
whom he is writing (p. 164). None of 
the great writers is so well treated as 
Euripides, on whom Professor Rose is 
helpful and illuminating in spite of 
some impatient remarks on the deus ex 
machina. Prose writers down to Aris- 
totle are all treated together in a single 
chapter divided into three parts, Philo- 
sophy, Oratory, and History. It might 
be questioned whether the literary 
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importance of Aristotle justifies his 
generous allowance of ten pages of the 
chapter. Isocrates hasonlytwo. This 
is followed by chapters on Hellenistic 
Poetry and Prose. A_ useful final 
chapter brings us to A.D. 150. In an 
excellent bibliography it is surprising 
not to find the name Croiset when space 
can be found for several works on 
grammar and metric. Professor Rose 
is so meticulous about the spelling of 
names—e.g. he writes Sekyon—that one 
is surprised to find always Mitylene, 
Is there any inscriptional 
authority for this? Is it not simply an 
error, though an ancient one ? 

The first volume of Professor 
Geffcken’s Greek Literature appeared in 
1926 (see C.R. XLI, 1927, pp. 230-231) 
and the second has been eagerly 
awaited. We are assured that we shall 
not have to wait so long for the third, 
which will deal with the orators, 
historians and poets of the fourth 
century. The second volume begins 
with Democritus, discusses Socrates 
and the Socratics, and then devotes 
itself entirely to Plato and Aristotle. 
This seems to break up the proportions 
of the whole work, which looked like 
being a well-balanced book; now more 
space is given to Plato alone (II 35-188) 
than to the entire field of drama, tragic 
and comic (I 141-263). However, as 
the author says (p. 163), ‘One who has 
found in Plato a constant companion 
through life has a right to testify to all 
that the educator of the Hellenes and 
of mankind ... has meant to him,’ 
and the trio Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle mean so much to him that we 
gladly welcome the book which he has 
written on them. He does not lose 
sight, or not for long, of the fact that he 
is writing a history of literature, not of 
philosophy ; but it is just in this respect 
that the loss of nearly all the Socratic 
literature except Plato, Xenophon and 
Aeschines makes the task so difficult. 
Nor can the historian of literature 
neglect entirely the person of Socrates 
himself, though he was not a writer, 
since his life and work led to such im- 
portant literary activity. But the per- 
sonality of Socrates is to-day little more 
ascertainable than the personality of 
Agamemnon, since like him he passed 


uickly from history into legend and 
rom legend into literature. But to say 
that the Socrates of the Apology is a 
creation of fancy or legend does not 
mean that it is necessarily untrue; it 
must indeed have considerable truth. 
Plato’s Socrates was at least evoked by 
recollections of a real person, and, if 
Socrates was a martyr, he must have 
been a martyr to something. Even 
Xenophon cannot be entirely neglected ; 
we must not, out of sheer scepticism, 
‘let the baby run out with the bath 
water,’ as Professor Geffcken says. But 
the task of disentangling the historical 
from the literary Socrates is as baffling 
as ever, as is also the question, which 
Geffcken deals with, of his contribution 
to philosophy. It would be unfair to 
attempt to summarize here the answers 
put forward, but no Platonic student 
should neglect them any more than the 
long chapter on Plato, which is a book 
in itself. There are some excellent 
observations, which indeed might have 
been amplified a little, on the dialogue as 
aliterary form. Theaccount of the dia- 
logues themselves is good. He does not 
discuss in detail the chronological order 
or indulge in any new Spracharithmetik, 
as he calls it, but groups the dialogues, 
as far as may be, according to their 
apparent relation to each other, being 
guided at the same time by the more 
certain of the results of stylometry. 
The Jon and Hippias Minor are put early 
and the first book of the Republic is 
put before 388, being a preliminary 
sketch for the later work. What is 
more interesting is Geffcken’s analyses 
of the dialogues. His immense biblio- 
graphical knowledge has not weighed 
down his vigorous pen and keen critical 
faculty or lessened his appreciation of 
Plato’s dramatic power or of the relish 
with which he pricks Sophistic bubbles. 
Not that Plato is not in earnest, far 
from it, for, as Geffcken rightly says, 
Sophists who were ‘mere virtuosos 
showing off their art’ were the enemies 
of all objective thought. He is particu- 
larly good on the Protagoras and the 
Gorgias and has a long note on the re- 
lations of the latter dialogue to the 
katnyopia Xwxpatovs of Polycrates. 
The concluding section of the chapter on 
Plato deals with his Nachwirkungen, his 
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successors and the spurious dialogues, 
in which are included Hippias Mator, 
Alcibiades I, and the Epinomis. The 
volume of notes, in this volume bound, 
but not numbered, with the text, surveys 
the literature of every question raised, 
and will be invaluable to Platonist and 


Aristotelian alike, for Aristotle is as 
fully treated as Plato. There is an ex- 
cursus on Platonic studies and their 
history, not so comprehensive as the 
similar excursus on Homeric studies 
in volume I, but no less useful. 
T. A. SINCLAIR. 

Belfast. 


HESIOD’S THEOGONY. 


FRIEDRICH SCHWENN: Die Theogonie 
des Hesiodos. Pp. v+148. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1934. Paper, M. 5. 

THE game of dissecting Hesiod is no 
longer a favourite; still, on the one 
hand the somewhat loose structure of 
his poems undoubtedly offered tempta- 
tions to an interpolator, while on the 
other his style is sufficiently individual 
to make the detection of later additions 
reasonably possible to a careful reader. 
Schwenn tries to steer a middle course 
between suspecting everything and 
accepting everything, with the result 
that his suggested excisions call for 
consideration, though not all of them 
have convinced the reviewer. 

He holds that the bulk of the The- 
ogony is genuine Hesiod (incidentally, 
he does not dispute the poet’s identity 
with the author of the Works and Days), 
but that at no very late date it passed 
through the hands of several tolerable 
poets, albeit inferior to Hesiod himself, 
who made additions large and small, 
the most noteworthy being the episode 
of Typhoeus, 820-880, and the pre- 
ceding section, 720 sqq., dealing with 
Tartaros. The latter he suspects to be 
the work of three different writers, none 
of them identical with the poet of 
Typhoeus. The arguments are of the 
usual type, based upon somewhat 
minute points of style, language and 
arrangement, and would require con- 
siderable space to examine in detail. 
In general it must be admitted that 
they are plausible, if nothing more, and 
show very good knowledge and appre- 
ciation of Hesiod. 

Many smaller excisions, attributed to 
the ‘ bearbeiter ’ who wrote the passage 
concerning Typhoeus, are less likely to 
be right and sometimes show imperfect 
appreciation of the environment of the 


poet, a rhapsode of great ability and an 
original turn of thought living amid a 
comparatively primitive peasant popu- 
lation. Thus, Schwenn would excise 
the swallowing of Metis, 888-899. To 
the reviewer, this is one of the most 
characteristically Hesiodic things in 
the whole poem. A crude myth of 
swallowing, comparable to that con- 
cerning Kronos and his offspring (which 
Schwenn does not suspect), has been 
turned into an allegory; the all-wise 
god has Good Counsel within him, ‘ in 
his mawe’ as Chaucer’s seaman might 
have said. Other criticisms rest on 
very doubtful construings of the text, as 
in 292 (p. 62), where he seems to sup- 
pose that the timeless aorist SdvaBas 
(‘on the occasion, at the moment, of 
his crossing’) implies that Herakles 
met and killed Geryoneus some time 
after reiving the cattle and at some 
distance from Erytheie; 127 (p. 111), 
where he leaves the possibility open 
that the subject of «advrro. is Gaia; 
or on misunderstanding of the pecu- 
liarities of style, as on p. 127, where he 
deduces from 459 that Zeus is already 
both born and swallowed, not noticing 
that the rods wey of that verse, referring 
to the elder children of Kronos, is 
answered by the dad’ Gre of 468, re- 
ferring to Zeus. His remarks on 
religious and mythical points, notably 
the excursus on Aphrodite, pp. 117-126, 
are always ingenious, though a certain 
lack of anthropological training vitiates 
a few of them. As regards Aphrodite, 
he would derive not only her — in 
Hesiod but the myth of Uranos from 
Oriental legends, instancing the mutila- 
tion of the bisexual Agdistis, as told in 
some late authors. The argument has 
chronological difficulties to face, for all 
the authorities who mention Agdistis 
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are very much later than Hesiod and it 
is by no means easy to determine how 
much of their story is either genuinely 
Oriental or genuinely old. Neverthe- 
less, the reminder that the Near East is 
a likely source of inspiration for a poet 
of (probably) the eighth century B.c. is 
quite in place. 
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A minor weakness, not affecting many 
parts of the monograph, is the parading 
of a few old and familiar turnip-ghosts 
such as ‘ der 2O-Dichter ’, the ‘ author 
of the Avs aardtn’, and one or two more 
whose proper place is in a museum of 
learned delusions. H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 


WILHELM BREITENBACH: Untersuch- 
ungen zur Sprache der euripideischen 
Lyrik (Tiibinger Beitrige zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft). Pp. xix +294. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. 
Paper, M. 21. 

TuIs painstaking and valuable work is 

divided into five main sections, dealing 

with vocabulary, ‘tropes’ (metaphor, 
personification, metonymy, periphrasis, 
brachylogy, etc.), figures (anadiplosis, 
anaphora, assonance, etc.), word-order, 
and echoes of earlier poets. The 
method employed is severely statistical. 

But in the field of language clear-cut 

lines of division are seldom to be found, 

and the classification at times seems 
capricious. Thus the list of words 

‘taken from Epic’ includes such «cvpia 

dvopata as Sovak, 

Eav00s, Opnvéw, Contrariwise 

and adifw, reckoned as prose- 

words, surely had a poetical sound to 
an Aitic ear. (Dr. Breitenbach gener- 
ally ignores dialectal distinctions.) 

Such anomalies make one a little 

sceptical of the statistics. But the 

reader can always turn from the figures 
to the lists, and draw his own con- 
clusions from them. 

Euripides does not come unscathed 
through the ordeal. It turns out, as 
one would rather expect, that in word- 
coining and in idiom (anadiplosis is an 
obvious case in point) he is at times 
mechanical, monotonous, Jacking in 
freshness and creative power. ‘ Dull, 
but lucid’ is often Breitenbach’s ver- 


EURIPIDES’ LYRICS. 


dict: and sometimes not even lucid. 
Ardent Euripideans need not start up 
in anger: the poet’s greatness lies in 
other fields. 

Some detailed criticisms suggest 
themselves. A tendency to avoid ex- 
ternal symmetry is not, as Breitenbach 
suggests, peculiar to ‘ high lyric diction.’ 
It is palpably present in Thucydides, 
and not absent from Demosthenes and 
other prose authors, the desire for 
formal balance conflicting with the 
desire for variety. The figura etymolo- 
gica is styled a ‘ bei Dichtern allgemein 
beliebte Figur’: it is also extremely 
common in_ certain prose-writers. 
‘Paregmenon’ (the juxtaposition of 
varied inflections of the same stem)*is 
as common in, say, Plato as in the 
‘Gorgianic school.’ The frequency in 
Euripides of verbs compounded with 
prepositions is interestingly brought 
out. This might have been put into 
connection with the craze for such 
compounds in late-fifth-century sophis- 
tic, which contemporary comedy paro- 
died. In J.A. 1495 ‘verweilen’ is 
surely impossible for péuove (in spite 
of Wecklein): and in El. 469 ‘ mit den 
Blicken abgewandt von Hektor’ for 
"Exropos dupact tpotraio. 

But, when all has been said, this is a 
book which will without doubt be of 
considerable use to any serious student 
of Euripides’ style. It is to be hoped 
that the author will supplement it by a 
study of the poet’s dialogue idiom. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 
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MAGNUM DE PARTICULIS OPUS. 


The Greek Particles. By J. D. DENNIs- 
TON. Pp. Ixxxii+ 600. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 25s. 

THE avid Grecian, eagerly falling on 

this book, which promises him a philo- 

logical vitamin of which he has hitherto 
been seriously starved, sustains one or 
two unpleasant shocks. First, he reads 

(p. x) that ‘the Table of Contents will, 

I hope, enable the reader to find what 

he wants quickly.’ It will not: experto 

crede, Lector, or if not, take a stop- 
watch and see how long it takes you to 
find, say, yé Toe 5%, wev odv 5%, viv, wav, 
pev 8&1) ovv, first in ‘Denniston’ and 
then in ‘Klotz on Devarius.’ The 

Table of Contents gives an excellent 

summary of the text, but it is surely a 

delusion of Gallic thrift that a Table 

des Matiéres can ever take the place of 
an index. After this, he will not be 
surprised at the lack of an Index 

Locorum, and reflexion will show that 

an index of 30,000 references or more 

would have made the book very bulky. 

But he will say to himself, and hoffent- 

lich to the publishers also, that he 

would readily buy a Vol. II containing 
an Index Particularum and an Index 

Locorum. But a worse shock ensues, 

when he remarks with dismay that this 

book, though not destined for the 
general non-reader, but exclusively for 
scholars, and obviously to be used by 
them largely as a work of reference, 
has been brought out with untrimmed 
edges, for all as if it were an edition of 

Casanova’s Memoirs issued by the Pan- 

pranko Press for the Milesian Society 

of Book-Fanciers. 

But the text’s the thing; and here 
happily there is a very different story to 
tell. Except for the Aristotelian Cor- 
pus, where he has mainly relied on 
Bonitz’s Index (p. vii), Mr D. has 
evidently searched personally with 
candles practically all Greek literature 
down to c. 320 B.Cc., and his Veitch- 
like industry goes hand in hand with 
penetration and judgement. On the 
basis of a vast array of examples usage 
is carefully determined and differences 
of meaning and force subtly discrimin- 
ated and often aptly brought out by 

NO. CCCLIII. VOL. XLVIII. 


English renderings. Everyone will 
have much to learn from these cartae 
doctae et laboriosae. Among many other 
points of interest I would specially 
mention these: the fact (attendite, 
quaeso, ludi magistri) that dpa 7 DOES 
NOT EXPECT A NEGATIVE ANSWER (p. 
47); the impossibility of pressing the 
difference between ef xal and xal ef 
(p. 301); the suggestion that ov«ody is 
always interrogative in Plato (p. 433); 
the use of odv to emphasize a prospec- 
tive wév (p. 473). Much of great value 
is quoted from the private collections 
and notes of Mr R. W. Chapman. 
Alteration or addition appears to me 
desirable in several passages. P. 7 f. 
‘simply expressing opposition’ 
in continuous speech). More illustra- 
tion from prose is wanted, and it would 
be well to state that, though common 
in Plato and the Orators, the use is 
rare in unspoken Greek (e.g. Th. i 11, 2; 
i 132, 5; v 64, 4; vi 31, 3). P. 46f. 
(a4pa=Gp’ od). Note Pl. Pym. 149e ap’ 
ov« ovx. P.170. Hdt. iv 154 
Tadra Onpaios Aéyovar is cited as an 
ex. of ‘dé for ody or 57.’ Is it not 
perhaps a case of ‘ duplicated 5é’? In 
any case it should be brought into 
connexion with Th. i 44, 87 (ubi v. 
Steup), ii 90, iii 68, vi 88 [all znzt.], not 
quoted by Mr D. anywhere. P. 190, 
192, cf. lxxi. Exceptions to the state- 
ment that in Attic Prose connective 
ovdé (undé) is only found after a nega- 
tive clause are Th. i 10, 4, vii 77, 2 and 
(?)i42, 3. P.1g91. Mr D.calls the use 
of ovdé (undé) as a balancing adversa- 
tive without preceding negative clause 
‘a rare use,’ citing only four Homeric 
exx. (-++a fifth in the Addenda) and one 
from Theognis. Rather, the use is 
fairly common in Homer, very rare 
thereafter. I have noted at least 35 
exx. in the Odyssey, while to Mr D.’s 
single post-Homeric case should be 
added [Hes.] Sc. 368, 418, Simon. 121 
(99), 3, A. Ag. 263, S. O.C. 481 and the 
passages in Hdt. and Plato where 
editors keep or write od 5é, yx) 5é, which 
Mr D. quotes as something quite 
different on p. 187 (add Hdt. ii 70, 177, 
vii 149, viii 60). P. 219. In E. Hp. 347 
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ti A€éyovaw avOpwrous épar ; 
‘3 expresses Hippolytus’ remoteness.’ 
That is, at the least, obscure. Surely 
5y reinforces the suggestion of Aéyouvow 
that épws is known only by hearsay to 
Phaedra. (As Mr D. has allowed him- 
self (p. ix) to repunctuate his editors’ 
texts, he might have done so here: the 
comma he prints before épav expels syn- 
tax and sense from a simple enough line, 
to which Pl. R. 338e, rightly understood, 
supplies an almost exact parallel.) 
P. 379. (<Apodotic> 8é corresponsive 
with yév in the subord. clause). ‘I 
have . . . perhaps admitted out-of-the- 
way usages too readily here and there’ 
(p. lxxxii). The self-criticism seems 
justified here. While the idiom is cer- 
tain in Homer, Mr D.’s later exx. are 
very weak. Of Th. i 67, 2 he himself 
says ‘but perhaps put a comma after 
xpuga (sc. mpecBevdpevor), with 
Steup.’ Since Kriiger proposed this 
before 1826 few editors have seen any 
‘perhaps’ about it. In Pl. Lg. 780b 
Mr D.’s three dots between éyéveto and 
yevoapévois represent 26 words, so that 
anacoluthon can be naturally assumed, 
as it is also most natural to do in Cri. 
44b (see Burnet in /.). In these circum- 
stances England’s explanation of Lg. 
898c, alluded to by Mr D., seems to be 
best. [If the use was established for 
post-Homeric Greek, Epin. 976a might 
be regarded as an instance.| P. 421 
(wep ovv). In saying that in E. Hp. 
1307 ‘womep dv Sixatos could only 
mean ‘‘tamquam si iustus esset””’ Mr 
D. makes the common assumption that 
a comma must be put after dinavos, but 
see Méridier in 1. P. 422 ‘ody is 
also used with indefinite relatives, 
especially with ellipse of verb in the 
relative clause...’ Apart from Is. 
fr. 22 [‘a@s av obv del. 
Bekker)’], D. xxx 20 (xa@ otrocovobv 
déor7’) is the only ex. of non-elliptical 
ovv among those cited by Mr D. It is 
also the only one I have noted in 
classical Greek, and I cannot help 
feeling that the -odv is due to quasi- 
dittography. Observe how Lysias (xii 
84), rathér than say 
tis is at pains to write 
Hvrwa tis BovrdoTO. 
P. 458 (yoo), p. 459 (#ryouv). Here and 
elsewhere Mr D. quotes ‘the post- 


classical pseudo-Aristotelian de Plantis.’ 
Warum nicht Mistriotis? Had he been 
aware that the de Pl. is post-classical 
by 1600 or 1700 years, his mild doubts 
(p. Ixx) of the genuineness of #youv in 
Hippocrates must have been intensi- 
fied. (The earliest exx. appear to be- 
long to v/A.D.—Procl. in Euc. p. 122, 
I Fr.; Pap. Flor. 384, 29). P. 480 
(uév odv). Is it quite fair to say that 
Campbell’s rendering of pév odv 
pvnpovikas by ‘most certainly with 
praiseworthy recollection’ ignores pév 
C. probably supposed that 
ovv merely added emphasis to mavu 
and intended his ‘ most’ to represent it 
(cf. Des Places). I agree with Mr D. in 
thinking yév ody intrusive, but I should 
imagine dittography had something to 
do with it (MENOTNMNHMON). 
P. 487. ‘#mep comparative: Epic and 
Ionic prose only.’ Very likely, but 
reference should be made to Th. vi, 
40, 1 and Aeschines Socr. p. 58 fin. Kr. 
(cf. the sub-classical—for Mr D. p. 567 
merely ‘doubtful’—Pl. Alc. ii 1492). 
P. 489. To his two Platonic exx. of 
by itself, following a nega- 
tive statement’ add Eud. 296b (cf. 
E. S. Thompson, The Meno of Plato 
p. 262, a book Mr D. never mentions). 

One or two things give me the im- 
pression that Mr D. has not the 
familiarity with MSS that breeds due 
suspicion of the great editorial silences. 
His complete separation of passages 
such as Pl. Plt. 284d rovrov te yap 
évros . . ., [unde B] dvtos.. . 
(p. 187) from others like Hom. a 369 
dawvipevor unde Bontds 
(p. 191) suggests that he is unaware 
that, while it is commonly impossible 
to say from mere inspection whether 
scribes mean ovdé or ov 8é, they nor- 
mally show by the accentuation that 
they mean py dé, even when the mean- 
ing is ‘not even.’ Again, he seems to 
imply that the MSS write ot«ovy in 
Pl. Smp. 175a (p. 432) and ov« ody in 
Th. ii 43, I (p. 424), while what he says 
on pp. 424, 439, indicates that he 
greatly underrates the frequency of ovx« 
in MSS. To take one more example, 
he asserts (pp. 449, 460) that the MSS 
‘show no trace of dodv.’ To be sure, 
his conclusion in regard to ov«odr etc. 
that ‘the manuscript tradition... 
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cannot be made the basis of investiga- 
tion (or only with great reserve)’ (p. 
440) is sound enough, but one could 
wish that the discussion showed more 
exact knowledge of the particular facts. 
At times, too, he ignores important 
variants (e.g. p. 62 waraxds Pl. Smp. 


173d). 
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But these and other minor criticisms 
which I think can be made do not at 
all affect my conviction that this is not 
merely an unusually good and impor- 
tant book, but a really great work of 


scholarship. 
W. L. 
University of St. Andrews. 


A COMMENTARY 


ALFRED GUDEMAN: Aristoteles ITEPI 
ITIOIHTIKHS. Mit Einleitung, Text 
und Adnotatio critica, exegetischem 
Kommentar, kritischem Anhang und 
Indices. Pp. viiit+ 496. Berlin and 
Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1934. Cloth, 
RM. 16. 

THE compiler of a bibliography of 

Aristotle’s Poetics might hesitate before 

he added to the labour of an eventual 

successor by producing a commentary 
as well. An original interpretation for 
the consideration of experts or a clearer 
and more concise statement of the 
present arguments on the old cruces 
for the benefit of students might be his 
justification. Which of these aims, or 
whether both, Professor Gudeman pro- 
posed to himself is hard to say, as he 
seems hardly to succeed in either. More 
than forty years of work have not brought 
him to the promised land. The milk of 
human kindness is turned to an acerbity 
against some who possibly at times 
deserve it, and even against those who 
never do, like Bywater or Rostagni. 

Every commentator has been ransacked 

for his honey, which, however, often 

will not cohere for lack of structural 
principles. 

It is a disappointing book. Its in- 
dustry and erudition are undoubted. 
There is genuine enthusiasm, though 
it may exceed his understanding, for 
Aristotle as a ‘ Geistesheld.’ But inthe 
five hundred pages of this diffuse volume 
disappointment begins early. That the 
predicative position of the adjective 
in TO Toinwa tpaytxov as a heading in 
the table of contents is no accident is 
shown by the frequent citation later of 
Aristotle as the author of a mpayyarteia 
THs Téxvns TomTiKHs (pp. I, 2, 21, 144, 
160). The discussion of the first three 


words of the Poetics is not reassuring, as 


ON THE POETICS. 


motntixy is said to be identical with 
moinovs in meaning, which is to say, as 
téxvn is understood, that the principles 
and rules of poetry, e.g. the Poetics 
itself, are a poem. The translation 
‘about the art of poetry itself’ is dis- 
missed as giving ‘no tolerable sense.’ 
Such dogmatic statements without their 
reasons, which are often far from obvious 
or, if obvious, disputable, are frequent 
with Professor Gudeman. 

The introduction discusses three 
points: (1) that the Poetics for stylistic 
reasons must be a ‘ Kollegienheft,’ Aris- 
totle’s own notes for lectures to the élite 
of the Lyceum; (2) its arrangement ; 
(3) that Aristotle’s work is based on a 
mass of critical literature over and 
above Plato, of whom Aristotle is inde- 
pendent. 

On the first point, the stylistic 
argument is acute so far as it goes, but 
is made to hinge on c.15, 54b18, which 
according to Gudeman implies that the 
Poetics could never have been published 
by Aristotle, and is not referred to in 
the Politics and Rhetoric. Aulus Gellius 
N.A. XX. 5 is quoted in support, 
though he seems rather to suggest the 
opposite. 

The second point is that Aristotle’s 
division of the subject matter into two, 
namely the réyvn and then the texvirns, 
is based on a sophistic division familiar 
in ‘isagogic’ writings, e.g. in Horace. 
Under réxyvn falls also The 
first half is cc. 1-12, in which the word 
mounts occurs seldom, and in the 
second, cc. 13-24, it occurs frequently, 
as also does Se? (30 times). On this 
theory the plot, c. 13, falls under the 
heading ‘ poet’ though it is the most 
important ‘ part’ of a ‘ poem’; as also 
do cc. 19-22 ongrammar. The division 
seems irrelevant, and alien to Aristotle’s 
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treatment of the poet and his poem in a 
concrete process, and so no improve- 
ment on the orthodox analysis. 

With regard to the third section, of 
Quellenforschung, Aristotle’s vast know- 
ledge of literature and criticism is 
common ground. But Gudeman, in 
opposition to Finsler’s perhaps exces- 
sive emphasis on Platonic influence, by 
the same method goes to the opposite 
extreme of exaggerating Aristotle’s debt 
to other predecessors than Plato, and of 
refusing to see any reference even 
polemical to Plato in c. 26 or in c. 3 on 
pipnows, or in the theory of «d@apous 
any thought of Plato Phaedo 6ga-b. In 
any case this hunting for sources does 
not amount to much, since the Poetics 
is our chief source of information, and 
what use Aristotle there makes of such 
material is much more important than 
conjectures about the context of this or 
that citation. Gudeman admits how- 
ever that in essentials the Poetics is a 
tacit protest against the Platonic con- 
demnation of tragedy. But Aristotle’s 
originality would have been better 
defended by explaining the Poetics in 
the light of his main philosophical con- 
cepts. Because Aristotle’s philosophy 
and Plato’s differ, a profound influence 
is not therefore ‘ psychologically ex- 
cluded,’ and that difference should not 
be baldly asserted to be, in regard to 
poetry, that Aristotle made pure 
‘aesthetic’ pleasure its sole aim and 
purpose. But Gudeman in spite of the 
example of Jaeger and Rostagni does 
not study the historical growth and con- 
text of Aristotle’s theories, nor does he 
anywhere use Aristotle’s own works to 
explain in the Poetics such important 
terms as aitia, mpoaipecis, 
etc. He has not seen the wood because 
of the branches of a tree. 

For example let us take «d@apous, the 
most important crux of all. That an 
explanation of it can have occurred in 
the second book, Gudeman denies 
because the definition in the Tract. 
Coislinianus is false and because a 
xa0apars yeXoiov is ‘ unaristotelian.’ 
Yet Gudeman admits the possibility of 
a and rightly notes the 
significance of tv ie. a 
special kind. One wonders what the 
second book, on the existence of which 
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he so strongly insists, did contain ac- 
cording to Gudeman. 

Nor is Gudeman convincing in his 
arguments against Bernays’ theory. 
According to Gudeman the x«d@apous 
of évOovatacpos in the Politics is not 
‘identisch’ nor ‘ wesensgleich’ but at 
best only ‘in analogical relation’ to 
the poetical caPapors. But as Gudeman 
does not explain what the poetical 
xa@apors is, he is simply asserting this. 
Nor will it do to dismiss the words of 
Iamblichus and Proclus as vague neo- 
platonic speculations and as having 
nothing to do with Aristotle, precisely 
where Proclus and Iamblichus defend 
poetry against Plato, and where 
Proclus mentions Aristotle in this 
connection. The reason alleged for 
this by Gudeman is that Iamblichus 
and Proclus ‘in one breath’ speak of 
both Tragedy and Comedy. But this 
is a reason only because Gudeman has 
rejected the possibility of a «a@apors 
Sia yeXoiov. The ‘fact’ that Aristotle 
puts forward a purely hedonistic view 
of poetry shows that Iamblichus’ and 
Proclus’ moral defence of poetry cannot 
be derived from him, and according to 
Gudeman anyone who hears an echo in 
them of Aristotle is guilty of a ‘circulus 
vitiosus.’ If so, Gudeman’s own thesis 
begs the question until we know that 
Aristotle’s theory of xd@apois is not 
theirs. He proceeds only to state some 
‘assured points.’ The first is that r«¢os 
and ¢08es are in themselves harmful. 
But Aristotle believed that there was a 
right degree of fear for certain things, 
felt by the dpovos. Gudeman adds 
that after the removal of the morbid 
stuff a psychic equilibrium is established. 
But an equilibrium of what? The 
quotation from Lear V. iii. ‘the judge- 
ment of the heavens which makes us 
tremble, touches us not with pity’ has 
nothing to do with Aristotle’s observa- 
tion that of éxmemAnypévor édeodow. 
To say that the effect of tragedy depends 
on the nearness in time of the events to 
the spectator is to transfer from the 
Rhetoric to the Poetics without the 
caution advised two or three pages 
before by Gudeman himself, and it is 
the virtue of a piunors that it presents 
évapy@s mpd doupdtwv. 
There is not here space to argue that 
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Gudeman has misunderstood the rela- 
tion of pity to fear as expounded in the 
Rhetoric. The removal of the emotions 
is a Platonic and Stoic ideal, not an 
Aristotelian, nor can Milton rightly be 
cited as holding this purgation-removal 
view, since he adds ‘to temper and 
reduce them to just measure by a kind 
of delight.’ 

But Professor Gudeman is not always 
happier in less important questions, for 
instance 51b21 olov t@ ’Aydbo- 
vos ? Hesays that the title “Av@os, 
flower, should long ago have disappeared 
from our texts, quoting Wilamowitz that 
av0os for’AvGevs is mere slavish following 
of the Byzantine accent, and urging the 
Arabic as deciding ‘ without doubt’ (ds 
av 04) for”AvO@n. 
"AvOos are all possible names. But 
Parthenius in his 
p. 26. no. XIV wep) ’AvOéws, adds iatopet 
’*Apiorotéryns. It is true that Anto- 
ninus Liberalis in the Metayopdacewr 
cuwaywyn, p. 77. no. VII (Teub. My- 
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thogr. gr.) tells the story also of an 
“AvOos. 

What Gudeman’s view of mepitéreva 
is, cannot be made out clearly, as pass- 
ages are quoted but not discussed, nor 
can oné find any comprehension, much 
less solution, of the difficulties of an@eis 
in 50a25. 

Such defects are not counterbalanced 
by correctness on many minor points. 
The method of the book is at fault 
because it does not show the Poetics 
as part of Aristotle’s philosophy or 
its place in its development, and 
where it mentions such general con- 
cepts of Aristotle’s philosophy it seems 
gravely to misconceive them, e.g. Aris- 
totle’s ‘pure aestheticism.’ It is also 
often obscure and dogmatic, and too 
much concerned with the overgrowth 
of comment to reach to the root of 
Aristotle. 

On pp. 13-14 ‘induction’ should 
surely be ‘deduction’ and vice versa. 

C. G. HARDIE. 
British School at Rome. 


AN ITALIAN TEXT OF LUCILIUS. 


N. TERZAGHI: C. Lucilit Saturarum 
Reliquiae: in usum maxime academi- 
cum digessit brevissimaque adnota- 
tione critica instruxit N.T. Pp. viii 
+93- Florence: le Monnier, 1934. 
Paper, L. 15. 

Ir the memory of Lucilius is not green 

in Italy, it is not for want of watering. 

Mr. Terzaghi’s edition follows hard on 

Mr. Bolesani’s, and he promises a com- 

mentary for next year. Without that 

commentary it is difficult to form an 
adequate judgement on his text; for, as 
most of the remnants are scraps with- 
out a context, it may be impossible to 
guess what, if anything, an editor con- 
ceives them to mean until he tells us. 

Mr. Terzaghi’s own contributions to 

the text are small—no discredit to him, 

for much of it is beyond healing; the 

most interesting of them is at 611 (I 

use Marx’s numeration), where his et 

veri, though et is not wanted, is neat 
and makes some sense and is therefore 
an improvement on Marx. He sug- 
gests a few combinations of fragments, 
not always convincingly: 1347, as Mr. 


Housman once suggested, could be 
fitted to several places, but 540 is not 
one of them. He is willing to abandon 
Marx and shows some discrimination 
in taking account of other scholars. 
But some good emendations are en- 
tirely ignored (as a rule he only states 
the source of those which he accepts), 
e.g. Dousa’s haec at 111, Baehrens’s 
palmary Pacideianum at 354, Bergk’s 
virique at 1119. In his commentary 
Mr. Terzaghi may perhaps explain his 
reasons for rejecting these, but it is a 
pity that they should be passed over in 
silence here. In the desperate passage 
1138 sgg. he prints Marx’s nonsense- 
verses and quotes by way of explana- 
tion Marx’s paraphrase (the fact that 
others have seen objections is very un- 
obtrusively stated); and he accepts 
some of Marx’s most curious supple- 
ments without remark—e.g. <horto> 
in 311, which, in what he with Marx 
supposes to be a list of presents for 
a wealthy widow, sandwiches ‘ pied 
gardens’ between poultices and junket 
and makes satura with a vengeance. 
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There are a few inaccuracies; at 54 an 
emendation of Turnebus in Varro is 
printed without ascription, and at 530 et 
(apparently é) is substituted without 
remark for atque of Nonius. 

Some exegetical matter appears in the 
notes, most of it quotation from Marx 
or from Nonius. A good deal seems 
to be occupying space which might 
have been better employed, and glosses 
on such everyday things as muscipula 
and insperato and saperdae might well 
have been omitted. On 48 Marx’s note 
seems to have misled Mr. Terzaghi into 
thinking that the praetorship had to 
come before the aedileship, and on 182 
he makes nonsense by getting Havet’s 
explanation the wrong way round. 
Schema can be neuter and can be abla- 
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tive, but it cannot be ablative neuter, 
as he takes it in 804, and in his own 
vernacular scossa represents excussa and 
not (as he suggests on 103) succussa. 
There are several misprints—amblemate 
(85), prattium (40), scirt for scive (1347), 
Fauni for Fanni (1211), bonorum for 
malorum (1334), sébacum (733 note). 

We hope that in his commentary 
Mr. Terzaghi will tell us why sym- 
miraciodes should mean puerile in 187, 
what authority there is for grus tota 
meaning ‘a flock of cranes’ (168), why 
scita should have a diminutive sc#tella, 
how he justifies /éae in 301, and how he 
knows that, in the three-word fragment 
et vellt mappas, vellt is perfect. 

C. J. Forpyce. 
University of Glasgow. 


A NEW TEXT OF LUCRETIUS. 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura libri 
sex: recensuit J. MARTIN. Pp. xii+ 
300. Leipzig: Teubner, 1934. Paper, 
RM. 7.40. 

TuIs text embodies, with much learn- 

ing, and on the whole with sound judg- 

ment, the considerable advances in 
our knowledge and understanding of 

Lucretius that have been made since 

Brieger’s edition appeared. In par- 

ticular, the work of English and Ameri- 

can scholars is not ignored, though the 

1922 edition of the Oxford text seems 

to have escaped the editor’s notice. 

The preface on the MSS is adequate ; 

the supreme value of Oblongus and 

Quadratus as our authorities is not 

denied, but they are not to have the last 

word always. The apparatus accord- 
ingly gives many readings of other 

MSS, as well as a good supply of old 

and recent conjectures. But it is not 

unduly copious; and even with the 
intervening testimonia, room is found for 
an average of about 28 lines of well- 
printed text on each page. Fortu- 
nately no attempt has been made to 
follow Giussani in wholesale re-arrange- 


ments of the text, which in this and in 
other respects is on the whole conserva- 
tive. The editor has admitted some 
40 conjectural readings of his own into 
the actual text. As these are not 
separately collected, it is perhaps worth 
while to give the references here. All 
are worth some consideration. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy are ii 428, 466; 

lii 240, 962; iv 491, 544; Vv 429; vi 
541, 858. Next to these: 1 555; 1ii 594; 
v 508; vi 550, 972. Less convincing: 

li 43, 209, 422, 547, 926; iv 545, 822; 
V 1094, 1442; vi 762, 1012, 1247. The 
weakest seem to be ii 252, 462, 928; 

iii 58; iv 81, 632, 1168; v 1339; vi 
490, 520, 555. The scanty fragments 
are printed at the end of the book; and 
there is an index nominum. For the 
ordinary student there is no reason why 
this book should take the place of Mr. 
Bailey’s Oxford text ; but for the special 
study of Lucretius it will be indispens- 
able. 

L. H. G. GREENWOOD. 


Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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CATILINE. 


G. P. Amato: La Rivolta di Catilina. 
Pp. 148. Messina: Principato, 1934. 
Paper, L. 10.50. 

THE ‘bad press’ from which Catiline 

has suffered through the ages has pro- 

voked a natural reaction among modern 
scholars. In 1878 E. S. Beesly repre- 
sented Catiline as the political heir of 
the Gracchi; in the present volume 

Dr. Amato magnifies him into a states- 

man who stood for economic justice 

and political equality throughout the 

Roman dominions and would, under a 

kindlier star, have anticipated the best 

reforms of the Caesars. 

In support of this attractive thesis 
Dr. Amato sets forth a somewhat dis- 
cursive argument which is not easy to 
summarize. He sweeps aside most of 
the incriminating evidence in Cicero 
and Sallust as mere propaganda; he 
makes the most of some stray remarks 
in which Catiline declared himself the 
champion of the oppressed; and he 
represents Catiline’s programme of 
debt-remission as an efficacious remedy 
for distress among the Roman _ pro- 
letariate. 

It is now generally agreed that the 
testimony of Cicero and Sallust needs 
careful sifting. But the patient and 
searching scrutiny of John, von Stern, 
and Hardy (whose standard works on 
the subject Dr. Amato does not appear 


to know) has shown that in its main 
outlines it is inherently credible and 
consistent. Dr. Amato’s more per- 
functory re-examination of the ancient 
evidence hardly suffices to overthrow 
the conclusions of his predecessors. 

The only substantial argument for 
regarding Catiline as a genuine social 
reformer is his projected bankruptcy 
law. This would no doubt have brought 
relief to some of the Italian peasantry. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether 
the proletariate at Rome had any debts 
to be remitted; and the silence of 
Cicero almost compels us to assume 
that Catiline’s ‘novae tabulae’ were not 
intended to benefit the hard-pressed 
debtors in the provinces. In all prob- 
ability Catiline’s debt-law, like other 
such measures of the later Republic, 
was not a weapon of ‘democracy’ 
against ‘oligarchy,’ but of the im- 
poverished senatorial aristocracy against 
the equestrian plutocracy. Dr. Amato 
does not sufficiently take into account 
the antagonism between the senatorial 
and the equestrian order. 

Catiline was hardly worse than Milo, 
Caelius or Dolabella. But Dr. Amato’s 
chivalrous attempt to represent him as 
a misunderstood hero overshoots the 
mark. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 


THE PRIAPEA AND OVID. 


RICHMOND FREDERICK THOMASON, 
Pu.D.: The Priapea and Ovid: A 
Study of the Language of the Poems. 
Pp. viiit+100. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1931. Paper. 

THE collection of the 81 licentious but 

clever Priapea which both Donatus and 

Servius included among Virgil’s minor 

works has long been a subject of dis- 

pute as regards authorship. One of 
the fundamental contentions here is 
that they are not due to several different 
authors, but that a single author is 
implied by ii. 9 sqq., where notavi is 
taken to mean ‘scratched,’ ‘ wrote.’ 


The aim of the dissertation is to suggest 
that this single author was Ovid. 

Dr. Thomason, a pupil of Professor 
Radford, who believes that both the 
Tibullan Appendix and the Virgilian 
Appendix are Ovidian, explains that he 
is indebted to him for the plan of this 
study. In an interesting introductory 
sketch of the history of the collection, 
he makes the points that a quotation 
called Ovidian (Ovidianum illud) in the 
elder Seneca comes from the Priapea ; 
that eminent scholars have seen in 
certain of the poems either the spirit or 
the actual hand of Ovid; and that 
Poliziano indeed attributed to Ovid the 
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whole of them. In the detailed analysis 
of the language which follows, all the 
elegiac lines, 196, are examined along 
with 41 hendecasyllabic and 57 iambic 
lines, making together 294 out of the 
473 in the Priapea. Lists are drawn 
up of Ovidian coinages shared by the 
Priapea, words occurring in Ovid and 
the Priapea only, and rare words in one 
other poet of the Golden Age besides 
Ovid and the Priapea. It may be 
noted that when on p. 11 the verses of 
‘all the poets of the Golden Age ex- 
cept Ovid’ are summed up as 35,029, 
Manilius and Grattius (to whose hunt- 
ing-poem Ovid specifically alludes) are 
overlooked. Similarities to Ovid in 
phrase are also recorded; and a sum- 
mary of findings concludes that ‘the 
language of the Priapea is thoroughly 
Ovidian as regards the use of individual 
words and forms.’ 

It should be pointed out that it is 
too sweeping to say (p. 8) that ‘ modern 
criticism has shown that all the “ Ver- 
gilian opuscula are spurious’ ; that it 
is difficult to make out the ‘11 words 
first introduced by Ovid’ (p. 13) ; that, 
as Professor Radford has indicated in 
A.].P., 1932, p- 391, Phidtacus, being a 
Propertian word, should not be among 
the 11; and that, even if the coinages 


were I1, they cannot make 25 words, 
as stated on p. 13, when added to the 
13 words from Ovid and the Priapea 
only. This is largely a numerical 
inquiry, and accurate arithmetic seems 
essential. 

An instructive chapter on the metre 
of the poems is contributed by Professor 
Radford, in which, as a not unnatural 
protest against the idea that Ovid’s art 
was perfect from the outset, he dis- 
tinguishes periods in the development 
of his versification and places the 
Priapea among the poems of a period 
before that in which Ovid attained his 
supreme artistic skill (7 B.c.-8 A.D.). 
Examining such features as the endings 
of the pentameter, the percentage of 
dactyls, the chief schemata of the hexa- 
meter, and the types of caesura, he con- 
cludes that the elegiac Priapea, though a 
work of great metrical refinement, yet 
does not contain all the artifices be- 
longing to Ovid’s central artistic period. 
His claim, however, that its ‘ technique 
completely refutes the hasty and base- 
less speculations of Lachmann, Haupt, 
L. Miiller, Birt and Skutsch’ must 
obviously depend on an acceptance of 
the Priapea as Ovidian. 

J. Wicut Durr. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


THE LOEB VITRUVIUS. 


Vitruvius on Architecture. Edited and 
translated into English by FRANK 
GRANGER, D.Lit., A.R.I.B.A. In 
two volumes. II (Books vi-x). Pp. 
xlviiit+ 384; 12 plates. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1934. Cloth, tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE merits and defects of this volume 

are in the main those of its predecessor 

(see C.R. xlvi 29 ff. and Dr Granger’s 

reply, 1b. 58 ff.). The introduction, 

though sometimes far-fetched and 
whimsical, is lively and original, and 
the translation is readable and vigorous. 

Many of the technical difficulties of 

these most difficult books are ably and 

courageously tackled, though several 
of the descriptions remain desperately 
obscure. Excessive reverence for the 
manuscript tradition, which for Granger 
still means simply H, remains the car- 


dinal defect, needlessly accentuating the 
hardness of the student’s task. The 
strangest instances are his acceptance 
of ex ciuitatis (where sex is a panacea) 
in vii praef. 5 and of ex librati uentris in 
viii. 6. 8 as ‘Greek genitives’. Among 
others the retention of tempore in viil. 
2. 2, of vetardatione in ix. 1. 6, and of 
speculatum in x. 16. II may be men- 
tioned as especially unfortunate, but 
the text is full of manuscript readings 
so clumsy or unnatural as to be virtu- 
ally indefensible. In vi. 2. 2 G’s scenis 
is much more probable than H’s cenis 
(caenis), and H has the same blunder in 
vii praef. 11, though Granger’s note does 
not there reveal the fact. The many 
corruptions which Granger is forced to 
admit in such mathematical chapters 
as ix. 7 might well have given him 
pause in other passages. 
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His defence (pp. xliii ff.) of his view 
of G’s ‘interpolations’ ignores the fact 
that in a remarkably high proportion 
of these cases omission by lipography 
in H is the obvious explanation, for 
instance (in this volume) in vii praef. 
14, Vii. 1. 7, Vii. 5. 3, Vili. I. 2, ix praef. 
15, ix. I. 7, ix. 2. 2, x. I. 2. His own 
emendations are largely alternatives, 
often plausible, to similar suggestions 
already in the field: among the best 
are appelluntur in ix. 4. 2, quando in x. 
1. 6, and several corrections of numerals 
in the baffling chapter x. 11. None is 
so striking as that attractive correc- 
tion of the passage about the Samian 
Heraeum in vii praef. 12 which he first 
put forward in C.R. 1924, 112. 

An unfortunate change is made in 
vi. 7. 2, where misunderstanding of 
familiaricae has led him to intrude 
slaves’ privies (sellae for cellae), such as 
Varro consigns to manure-heaps, into 
the colonnades of the gynaeconttis: 
other unconvincing novelties are area 
in vi. 8. g and protecturas in vii. 5. 2. 

In vi. 1. 7, Granger prints (after his 
reading of H) quod altiores habent dt- 
stantias mundi. Whether we read this 
or ad mundum the context shows that 
the meaning must be ‘because of the 
greater distance between them and the 
mundus,’ but Granger translates ‘ be- 
cause they occupy the higher distances 
of the world,’ perhaps because he 
shrinks from admitting to himself the 
full absurdity of the theory expounded 
by Vitruvius. In viii. 3. 13 non tantum 
seems to mean ‘not only’ rather than 
‘not to such an extent.’ 

The two oddest instances of Granger’s 
perverse ingenuity are in vii praef. 15 
and in ix. 8. 1. In the first passage he 
retains ‘two hundred years’ as the 
interval preceding Antiochus’s activity 


at the Athenian Olympieum, and justi- 
fies this by a note ‘Calculated from 
Alexander’s accession, B.C. 336-164.’ 
He gets this out of ‘ post mortem autem 
eius (sc. Pisistrati) propter interpella- 
tionem reipublicae incepta reliquerunt. 
Itaque circiter annis ducentis post 
Antiochus rex .. .,’ supposing that 
Vitruvius meant the reader to under- 
stand that the Athenian respublica ex- 
pired in 336 and that the second post 
refers to that unmentioned date. In 
ix. 8. 1 Granger retains the manuscript 
reading panthium as the name of the 
type of sundial which follows the 
arachne in his list, though we read a 
few lines later of the conarachnen (con- 
archenen in H), immediately followed by 
the conicum plinthium (conatum plinthium 
in H). From this by a series of 
hazardous steps, most fully explained 
in J.R.I.B.A. 26 November 1932, he 
concludes that the Pantheon is a huge 
sundial, designed to show the summer 
solstice by the passing of the sun’s rays 
through the centre of the imaginary 
sphere of which the dome forms the 
upper half. Unfortunately this phe- 
nomenon would occur only if Rome 
lay in the latitude of Syracuse, and we 
are asked to believe that Agrippa, ‘a 
man of great scientific gifts,’ failed to 
notice this fact when he erected, in 
imitation of a building at Syracuse, 
a wooden dome (for which there is no 
evidence), and that this wooden dome 
was faithfully reproduced, error and all, 
first in wood by Domitian and then in 
concrete by Hadrian. 

The twelve plates which close the 
yolume are useful, but aim only at 
general illustration and ignore much of 
the difficult detail. There are two 
good indices. D. S. RoBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SENECA’S DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE. 


Wo LF-HARTMUT FRIEDRICH: Unter- 
suchungen zu Senecas dramatischer 
Technik. Pp. vi+156. Borna-Leipzig: 
Noske, 1933. Paper. 

THE unity of Seneca’s tragedies existed 

in the poet’s mind, but to realize it the 

percipient must make a contribution 
from his own imagination. With this 


judgment Dr. Friedrich ends the con- 
clusions (conveniently summarized on 
pp. 134 ff.) which he draws from a re- 
examination of some incoherences in 
six of the plays. Seneca sacrificed 
explicit unity for several reasons : some- 
times he regarded, and composed, single 
incidents as self-dependent, inaccurately 
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relating them to the dramatic whole, 
or, in his attention to the general quality 
of a drama, neglected chronological 
sequence and dramatic development 
from scene to scene; sometimes he 
compressed together, to heighten the 
effect, inconsistent derivations from 
different sources; and often, by his 
habit of rehandling scenes, he left 
duplicated passages, of which neither 
is quite inorganic, yet both together are 
unsatisfactory. This general view is 
excellent, and up-to-date in its elastic 
conception of textual matters (cf. W. 
Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, pp. 
102 ff.). The observations of detail on 
which the arguments depend are sharp- 
sighted and show an accurate feeling 
for Seneca’s style. But individually 
they are not all convincing, especially 
when the incoherences are slight [e.g. 
Med. 397 ff., 444 ff., 891 ff. (pp. 6 ff. ; but 
cf. pp. 23, 134), Oed. 243 (p. 64; surely 
only a question-mark is wanted), 288 
(p. 79; tm tempore ipso is hardly worse 
than ovyypovos), 388 (p. 71; scire [sc. 
nos] is not quite intolerable), Troad. 
488 f. (p. 116), 963 ff. (pp. 110 ff.; stent, 
surely)]. Of course, Greek plays have 
notable incoherences also, for example 
Soph. O.T. Seneca’s plays (especially 
Oed.) naturally have more, on account 
of his different means of communica- 
tion, less dependent on development. 
They are more ‘spatial’: as Dr. Fried- 


rich almost says, when he remarks (p. 
132) of episodes in Phoen., and of the 
prologue to Herc. fur. (necessary to 
give the right quality to Seneca’s new 
Hercules), that their place is rather 
beside than before what follows. His 
technical method can be enlightened 
further by a comparison with Signor E. 
Cesareo’s recent book, and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s essay, on Seneca’s tragedies. 
Concerning lost sources, Dr. Fried- 
rich has some productive discussions 
[e.g. on conventions in later Greek 
tragedy (pp. 1 f.); on the use of the 
lost Eur. for 
Phaedr. (pp. 38 ff.) ; and on the ghost of 
Achilles in Troad., with an important 
interpretation of ep! tous 15. 7 (pp. 
103 ff.)]. Perhaps he is inclined to over- 
look lost sources when extant sources 
exist [e.g. I think Norden’s Catab. Herc. 
should be suggested for Herc. fur.—a 
deficiency partly supplied in an Adden- 
dum (p. 152)]. Much progress is made 
in deciding the attribution of lines to 
characters; there is a good example of 
a conservative and perhaps final solution 
of a problem at Phaedr. 404 ff. (pp. 
24 ff.). The book has two indexes and 
is very well printed [but dittography 
has displaced noctis decus at Phaedr. 410 
(p. 27), and Oed. 390 should be Oed. 


399 (p- 73)]- 
Bloxham School. 


W. F. J. KNIGHT. 


STYLE AND DICTION OF THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


NILs Eriksson : Studien zu den Annalen 
des Tacitus. Pp. x+137. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1934. Paper. 

Dr. Eriksson’s purpose is to fill some 

gaps in our knowledge of Tacitus’ style 

and diction. Since W6lfflin laid the 
foundations, the most important addi- 
tions to the subject have been made by 

Léfstedt ; and now one of his pupils 

has carried matters a good deal further. 

By a minute study of the use of sub- 

stantives, cases, verbs, pronouns, ad- 

verbs, prepositions, particles and con- 
junctions as used in the Amnals, he has 
demonstrated that Wolfflin was wrong 
in concluding that T. departs further 


and further from the normal idiom as 
as the work progresses. On the con- 
trary, experiments and oddities are 
more numerous in I-VI than in the 
later books, and XIII-XVI show in 
many details a swing back to the con- 
structions approved by Cicero. To 
take one simple example—apud with a 
place-name instead of the locative does 
not appear after VI. The evidence is, 
of course, cumulative, and of varying 
value : also there are some facts to sup- 
port W6lfflin. But on the whole it can- 
not be doubted that Dr. Eriksson proves 
his case. 

He thinks, though he prefers to sus- 
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pend judgement, that the language sup- 
ports Bretschneider’s! belief that the 
Annals were published in separate cor- 
pora. It is inaccurate to say, as Dr. 
Ericksson twice says, that Bretschneider 
believes in a series of triads—that was 
Wolfflin’s opinion, whereas Bretschnei- 
der holds that XIII to XVI form part 
of a single corpus. However, Bret- 
schneider did mark a break at the end 
of III, VI and XII. With regard to 
XII his conclusion, drawn from the 
treatment by Tacitus of his material, 
is confirmed both by Léfstedt and by 
Eriksson. A break at that end of III 
is not proved to exist by linguistic 
considerations. 

The discussion of the various gram- 
matical phenomena is exhaustive, and 
the conclusion generally carries convic- 
tion. In the examination of that tire- 


1 Quo ordine ediderit Tacitus singulas An- 
nalium partes. Strassburg, 1905. 
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some little equation et=sed I miss a 
reference to VI, 8, 2. 

A chapter is devoted to the text of 
certain passages which have attracted 
much attention from the critics. Almost 
invariably the writer defends the read- 
ing of the MS. against conjectures— 
rightly, I think, in most cases. I rejoice 
to see that he rejects the addition of 
cum or in at II, 31 (adpositum mensa 
lumen). I have been protesting against 
the addition for many years, and citing, 
as Dr. Eriksson does, IV, 5 (proposttam 
toro effigiem in the accepted text), where 
editors who demand cum mensa ex- 
pressly point out that foro is ablative. 
He offers only one conjecture of his 
own—gquippe inopi for quin imopt in 
XII. 20. This is an improvement on 


cut for quin. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Eriksson 
will continue his investigations. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


PTOLEMY AND PORPHYRY ON MUSIC. 


Ptolemaios und Porphyrios iiber die Musik. 
Von INGEMAR DURING. Pp. 293. 


(Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift XL, 

1934: 1) Géteborg: Wettergren och 

Kerber, 1934. Paper, Kr. ro. 
Dr. Durine’s excellent editions of 
Ptolemy’s and Porphyry’s 
“Trropvnwa were reviewed in C.R. xliv, 
242 and xlvii, 70; the present book is 
an important supplement to them. It 
makes little appeal to the average stu- 
dent of Greek or to professional musi- 
cians, but to the specialist interested in 
ancient acoustics and the theory of 
scales it will be indispensable. The work 
consists of: Introduction (pp. 3-12), 
which contains brief but shrewd com- 
ments on nineteenth-century studies of 
Greek music, on the problem of the 
Greek musical notations, and on the 
relation of Pachymeres to Ptolemy; a 
select Bibliography (pp. 13-17), which 
might well have been fuller under the 
headings of Instruments and Interval- 
measurement; a translation into Ger- 
man of the ‘Appouxa (pp. 21-136) ; 
Erlauterungen (pp. 139-284); and use- 
ful Indices. 


Ptolemy presents a difficult task to a 
translator because his technical terms 
are so often remote from our modern 
conceptions and his style is crabbed 
and tortuous; but Diiring gives a clear 
and even elegant rendering which, in 
itself, is a skilful commentary on his 
author. In the (very few) places where I 
should hesitate to accept Diiring’s ver- 
sion the points at issue concern exegesis 
and not grammar. 

In his notes he has adopted the 
plan of expounding Ptolemy’s doctrine 
chapter by chapter and interspersing 
translations and explanations of Por- 
phyry’s ‘T'7éurnpya at appropriate places. 
But piecemeal treatment of important 
topics, the danger inherent in such a 
method, has been avoided by skilful use 
of cross-references and concentrated 
discussion at cardinal points. Some of 


the notes extend, in consequence, to 
several pages and are small mono- 
graphs; especially valuable are the ac- 
counts of Ptolemy’s philosophical back- 
ground, of the theorist Archestratus, of 
the fragments of Heraclides Ponticus, 
of the theory of the geneva (where Mr. 
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Winnington-Ingram’s work is favour- 
ably discussed), of the dvopacia 
déow, and of modulations. Most readers 
would have been grateful if Dr. Diiring 
had similarly given a survey of the re- 
lation of Ptolemy to his predecessors 
in musical theory, an analysis of the 
relation between Ptolemy’s doctrine and 
music of his own and earlier times, and 
a clearer picture of the opinions Diiring 


holds about avAoé and string instru- 
ments. 

In details Diiring shows great wealth 
of learning, skill in argument, and 
sound judgment. This, his third book 
in five years, is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the study of the subject and 
fully worthy of his reputation. 

J. F. MountTForD. 

University of Liverpool. 


CLAUDIAN. 


(1) PIERRE FARGUES: Claudien Etudes 
sur sa Poésie et son Temps. Pp. 344. 
(2) Claudien: Invectives contre Eutrope. 
Texte latin avec un commentaire 
critique et explicatif et une intro- 
duction. Pp. xxxvi+1o01. Paris: 
Hachette, 1933. Paper. 

(3) R. Martin Pore: Claudian: The 
Rape of Proserpine in English Verse. 
Pp. xiv-+97; frontispiece. London: 
Dent, 1934. Cloth, 2s. 

THE case of Claudian might well have 

supplied Andrew Lang with the matter 

for one of his Historical Mysteries. 

Making a sudden appearance at Rome 

early in 395 he pronounces a panegyric 

on Probinus and Olybrius, the two 
young Anicii who are consuls for the 
year: soon he is promoted to be the 
official poet of the government and 
rapidly produces a series of important 
poems which remain as almost our only 
source for the history of the period : 
in January of 404, on the occasion of 
Honorius’ sixth consulship, he cele- 
brates the complete liberation (as he 
imagines) of Italy from Alaric: and 
then this strange star, after nine years 
of meteoric radiance, has burnt itself 
out and vanishes. Who was he? 

Unde genus? What was his education ? 

How did he come to Rome? How do 

we explain his excellent command of 

Latin? Who was Hadrianus, the 

patron and fellow-countryman whom 

to his cost he lampooned? How did 

he rise to be the apologist of Stilicho, 

the German magister utriusque militiae ? 

Why after the most magnificent and 

fulsome of his panegyrics does he 

suddenly disappear (by marriage or by 
death) as completely as his own Proser- 
pine? There is little material to argue 


upon; but M. Fargues, with the 
genius of his race for detail and for 
logic, analyses and sorts all the avail- 
able evidence and all previous theories : 
and then, with the reasoned exactitude 
of a scholar and critic, proceeds to 
reconstruct a life of the poet, to esti- 
mate his value as an authority for the 
historian, and to discuss the literary 
technique and constituent material of 
his poems. 

In this admirable study I can see 
Claudian as a poet of three aspects—as 
the clever versifier in the short occa- 
sional pieces ; as an epic poet of some 
inspiration, feeling and melodiousness 
in the unfinished Raptus Proserpinae ; 
and in the political panegyrics as the 
retained publicist whose tones of rhe- 
torical eulogy towards his masters sur- 
pass the exaggerated flattery of Bacon 
to James I, whose words of obloquy 
and satire towards his official enemies 
might recall the savage animosity of 
the Anti-Jacobin or the Epistle to Peter 
Pindar. It is surprising how a man of 
apparently Egyptian origin should 
write Latin of such idiomatic excel- 
lence. Did he acquire it, as did the 
Humanists, by the study and imitation 
of classical models? Certainly the 
hard clear resonance of his lines and 
the polished finish of his style suggest 
the best writing of the Silver Age. 
And as to the picture of Honorius and 
Stilicho—M. Fargues’ temperate view 
adjusts the perspective. Honorius is 
scarcely the etiolated weakling of com- 
mon belief nor yet the perfect prince 
of Claudian’s description : Stilicho, the 
regent, is not utterly unscrupulous nor 
again entirely disinterested. Some 
corrective is essential, for Claudian’s 
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panegyric of Stilicho exceeds the 
measure: the godlike figure who guides 
young Honorius and saves the West 
has no human semitones: he is the 
superman, good, wise, strong, Nordic : 
and he appears all the brighter by con- 
trast with his opponents, Rufinus and 
Eutropius. Claudian’s historical por- 
traiture resembles that of some modern 
films: the hero-worship is so grossly 
overdone as to be a caricature: for 
mere relief one welcomes such a hostile 
witness as Rutilius Namatianus. Of 
course, Claudian is professedly an 
apologist : ‘il ressemble souvent a un 
journaliste inspiré par un gouverne- 
ment,’ says M. Fargues in a penetra- 
ting criticism; ‘il parait avoir suivi 
parfois un mot d’ordre qui lui était 
donné.’ Indeed he has little initiative: 
he requires a brief: he can embellish a 
cause. If ever by the grace of Perse- 
phone he should revisit the world, it 
will be as a professional biographer, 
a political editor, or chief of propa- 
ganda to some modern Stilicho. 

It is pleasant evidence of the revival 
of interest in Claudian to note the 


publication of M. Fargues’ other volume, 
an edition of In Eutropium with appara- 
tus criticus, notes, and a valuable intro- 
duction. I cannot say that, in my 
judgment, the notes contain much that 
is new: but the editor is thorougly 
acquainted with the editions of Barth, 
Heinsius, Gesner, Burman and Koenig, 
and embodies in his commentary many 
of their best interpretations and sugges- 
tions. At the same time one welcomes 
the appearance, in the Temple Classics, 
of Mr. Martin Pope’s verse translation 
of the Raptus Proserpinae and of two 
minor poems, De Salvatore and De Sene 
Veronenst. While Cowley’s version of 
the Old Man of Verona still remains 
unsurpassed, yet in the main work of 
the volume—the blank-verse rendering 
of the Raptus—Mr. Pope has produced 
a readable and worthy translation 
which, in spite of a certain poetical 
freedom, strikes me as more just and 
natural than the prose translations in 
either the Nisard or the Loeb edition. 


W. H. SEMPLE. 
University of Reading. 


JEROME’S 


Select Letters of St. Jerome, with an Eng- 
lish translation by F. A. WriGHrT, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in London 
University. Pp. xvi+510. (Loeb 
Classical Library). London : Heine- 
mann (New York: Putnams), 1933. 
Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

JEROME’s Letters are so interesting, 

both because of their admirable style, 

and for their graphic picture of social 

life, that they were bound to find a 

place in the Loeb Library. The present 

volume contains 18 of the 154 that have 
survived, but most of these are very 
long, so that we have a good deal more 
matter here than the proportion of the 
two numbers would suggest. There is 

also an introduction, a translation, a 

few notes and references, a genealogical 

table, two appendixes (‘On Jerome’s 

Correspondence with Roman Women’ 

and ‘ Jerome and Origenism’), and an 

index of proper names. 
To say that ‘ Augustine comes nearest 
to Jerome’ in extent, but that he ‘ falls 


LETTERS. 


short of his immense productiveness’ 
(p. xii) is not correct. Again, on p. 
xiii Augustine’s letters are ignored, 
though these are much more numerous 
than Jerome’s, and though an admir- 
able selection of them ,has already 
appeared in the Loeb Library. Canon 
Fremantle’s list of Jerome’s works (pp. 
xi f.) is now defective, as the new works 
edited by Morin do not appear in it. 
Among the chief MSS mentioned on 

xv the Autun and Balliol MSS 
deserved a place. It is strange to find 
Zéckler’s ‘ Hieronymus, sein Legen 
(read Leben) und Werken (read Wirken)’ 
mentioned on p. xv, and the later and 
more important works of Griitzmacher 
and Cavallera ignored. 

Hilberg’s excellent Vienna text is 
reprinted in this edition, and ‘the few 
divergencies from his text are noted 
where they occur’ (p. xv). This last 
statement is not exact, as will be shown 
immediately. Hilberg’s record of manu- 
script variants is, as a matter of fact, 
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even more important than his text, and 
an opportunity to improve his text 
from this source has been lost. I have 
made no systematic attempt to compare 
Hilberg with the Loeb, but the follow- 
ing errors are serious: p. 30, 1. 11 onus 
omitted after loricae ; p. 42, 1.25 sbonsum 
should be sponsam; p. 44, 1. 8 correct 
subtecto to subiecta, and |. 24 primam to 
primum; p. 64, 1. 10 posito vase is not 
Hilberg’s reading ; p. 68, 1. 11 conscium 
should be consciam; p. 76 ‘(so p. 190) 
Bersabee (Beersheba) is a very common 
scribal confusion with Betsabee (Bath- 
sheba) and should have been corrected ; 
p- 80 ebriati should be ebrietati; p. 96, 
l. x for configunt read confingunt; p. 120, 
ll. 8. g Hilberg differs without mention ; 
p- 126 read praesidentis for praesidentibus 
and paenitentiae for patientiae; p. 140, 
l. 2x read orationi for oratione; p. 164, 
1. 10 read quod for quos and later Cavil- 
lentur for Cavilentur; p. 172, |. 3 read 
somnum for somnium and |. 26 ut for et; 
p- 180 read triennio for trienno; p. 192 
read dereliqueris for deliqueris; p. 210, 
1. 5 read guibusdam for quisbusdam, and 
l. g taceat for tacet; p. 214 Hilberg is 
right, the walls are substituted for the 
pillars ; p. 218, 1. 8 read fialas for filias ; 
p- 238, 1. 23 for cuius read cui; p. 240, 
l. 4 for gut read quo; p. 248, 1. 5 for 
puto read puta, and |. 28 for Exuperius 
read Exsuperium; p. 250, |. 23 for et 
read ex; p. 252 Hilberg is right; p. 
254, 1. 1 for fidicianas read fidicinas ; 
p. 258, 1. 7 for is read st; p. 260, 1. 5 for 
sorditatam read sordidatam ; p. 262, 1. 2 
for Israeelitico read Israhelitico; p. 266, 
1. 13 for lacrimis read lacrimas; p. 268, 
1. 5 the three words dimisit hereditatem 
suam are wanting, though they are 
translated; p. 304, 1. 18 for Josophat 
read Iosaphat; p. 316, 1. 5 for Satanas 
read Satanan; p. 334 for grave onore 
read gravi onere ; p. 342, 1. 3 for excussit 
read exussit; p. 348 Hilberg right’ in 
both places where he is rejected; p. 
350, Il. 7 read cerussa for cerusa; p. 386, 
1. 5 read sfirantia for spiritantia; p. 390 
diligis is Hilberg’s reading, not diliges; 
p- 412 read liberalibus for liberabilibus ; 
p- 416, 1. 3 read vennuendo for renuendo; 
p. 418, 1. g read hunc for hanc; p. 434, 
l. 1 read detractatoribus for detractoribus, 
and below detractationibus for detrac- 
tionmibus; p. 436 read Saraptensis for 


Sareptensis; p. 470, 1. 1 read Israhelitico 
for Israheletico, and 1. 2 nausiam for 
nauseam; p. 476, 1. 20 read puellarem 
for puellarum ; p. 478, 1. 12 read corruunt 
for coruunt. To save space, I refrain 
from specifying many places where the 
spelling in the text is not Jerome’s or 
defects of punctuation or printing occur. 

Jerome admits that he interweaves 
biblical language with his own. The 
editor gives only some of the references, 
not nearly as many as Hilberg, and 
some that Hilberg had omitted were 
recorded by Hilberg’s reviewers and 
should have been given here. The 
character of some of the references 
indicated shows that the editor has 
rather hazy notions of the history of 
the Bible in Greek and Latin. For 
example, (p. 54: cf. p. 74) how could 
Jerome ‘alter the text of the Vulgate’ 
at a time when that text did not exist ? 
The figura etymologica at the top of 
p. 66 is ignored. On p. 92 the Lucretian 
parallel might have been given; p. 146, 
n. 5, add the number of the verse of 
Isaiah viii; p. 198, the Cyprianic 
reference is lacking; p. 254, n. I is, I 
think, mistaken, as the reference is 
merely to rescuing virgins from earthly 
marriage; p. 290, n. 1 read ‘ confuses’ 
for ‘confesses’; p. 340 /fiunt, non 
nascuntur Christiant comes from Tert. 
Apol. 18, and on p. 342 vexilla militum 
crucis insignia sunt is borrowed from 
Tert. Apol. 16; p. 348, last 1, the Vir- 
gilian parallel should have been given ; 
p- 430, n. 2, Biicheler writes Testa- 
mentum Porcelli with MS authority, not 
Porct Testamentum; p. 478 ‘ vivimus 
quasi—victurt saeculo’ is from Tert. 
Apol. 39 (of the Megarians). 

The translation, though somewhat 
paraphrastic at times, is in the main 
correct, and reads quite well. But it is 
vitiated by the failure to render words 
or phrases in the original on the one 
hand, and by the rendering of words 
or phrases that do not occur in the 
original on the other. It is a fatal 
mistake to employ the Authorized Ver- 
sion to render biblical quotations in a 
Latin Father like Jerome, as if the text 
itself did not matter. In Jerome above 
all it does matter. Sometimes, too, the 
translation contains real errors. Occa- 
sionally W. is translating a different text 
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from that which he prints, as if the use 
of Hilberg were an afterthought. Let 
me illustrate these points, without 
attempting to indicate anything like 
all the places where I disagree with the 
translator. Page 45 ‘ vigilant’ is not in 
the original; p. 55 ‘ plain’ for regione 
and ‘consumed’ for comprehendaris 
(caught, seized); p. 59 ‘yonder’ for 
‘this’; p. 67 ‘and then you will not 
have a crop of tares’ is not in the 
Latin; p. 73 ‘dainty condiments’ 
should be ‘foods cooked in oil’; p. 77 
sancto translated as if sanctum; p. 79 
‘Ammon’ for ‘Amnon’ and ‘nota- 
bilities’ for ‘how many’; p. 81 e 
monacham untranslated; p. g1 muptiae 
translated as nuptae; p. 97 ‘women’ 
for ‘wives’; p. 109 ‘a spring’ for ‘a 
garden’; p. 113 ‘the eye of the Lord’ 
for ‘the city of God’; p. 125 ‘long 
nights’ for ‘many nights’; p. 131 
neque metunt not rendered ; p. 135 ‘then 
shall the Lord be my God’ not in the 
original; p. 137 castellis should be 
‘villages’, not ‘ fortified places’; p. 145 
‘or three’ is a translation of an earlier 
text than Hilberg’s; ‘fist of wicked- 
ness’ for pugnis humilem; p. 147, 1. 4 
omnibus is rendered as if it were homini- 
bus; p. 149 volante unrendered ; p. 151 
deridetur is printed, delenitur is rendered ; 
and below, diversa is printed, while 
adversa is translated; p. 153 cibaria 
unrendered, and so with pevriculis flu- 
minum ; p. 155 the late use of saltim is 
not understood, and on the same page 
‘the righteous Judge’, ‘at that day’, 
and ‘ with our wine’ are all absent from 
the original; p. 157 columba mea un- 
rendered, and ‘ride upon’ should be 
‘mount’; p. 163 etc. monilia is more 
general in late Latin writers (such as 
Apuleius) than ‘necklaces’; p. 165 
‘ground’ for ‘bare ground’; p. 175 
‘upon’ for ‘by being dashed upon’; 
cibarius panis is just ‘common bread’; 
pp. 179, 389 semper untranslated ; p. 183 
‘households’ for ‘household’; mandu- 
cantem means just ‘ eating’ in late Latin, 
not ‘ munching’, and levavere is ‘ raised’, 
not ‘took’; p. 195 coepisset rendered 
‘was beginning’ instead of ‘had 


begun’; pp. 249, 359 ‘verses’ should 
be ‘lines’, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing ; p- 251 subinde not rendered ; p. 257 
‘who will appear for me in court ?’ is 
probably wrong, in view of parallel 
passages; p. 273 not ‘minor works’, 
but simply ‘ works’ (as often in late 
Latin) ; p. 281 ‘ money-belt’ rather than 
‘ sword-belt ’, as the reference to money 
is clear; p. 287 ‘daily meditation’ is 
given as a rendering of meditatione diu- 
turna, and pectus, as often, should be 
rendered ‘mind’ here; p. 289 obsequits 
is rendered ‘ death-bed legacies ’ instead 
of ‘flattering attentions’; p. 305 tanta 
unrendered, as also ab his. vincitur ; 
p- 309 ‘ Pope’ would better be ‘ Bishop ’ 
(so p. 449), in spite of the explanatory 
note ; p. 315 ‘weak’ should be omitted ; 
Pp. 317 vigorem is read, but Engelbrecht’s 
rigorem is translated, and basilica quon- 
dam Laterani should have been so trans- 
lated as to show that it was a church 
then (St. John Lateran ?); p. 321 read 
‘chest’ rather than ‘limbs’; p. 365 for 
‘arrangement’ read ‘punctuation’; p. 
401 vectorem untranslated; p. 403 nom 
before faciendum est overlooked; p. 425 
for ‘ household ’ read ‘ property’; p. 449 
absque filiis ac nepotibus is not ‘ cutting 
out her sons and grandsons’ but ‘ being 
without sons and grandsons’; p. 459 
maxime unrendered; p. 463 a whole 
sentence of seven words left untrans- 
lated; p. 467 ridentem untranslated, as 
on p. 469 auferre linteamina; p. 473 
cisternas dissipatas is not ‘cisterns of 
vice’ but ‘broken cisterns’, as the 
scriptural allusion makes clear; also 
levissime is read, but lenissime is trans- 
lated; p. 475 arbitris is ‘witnesses’, 
not ‘companions.’ 

In Appendix I Walter Copland Perry’s 
novel Sancta Paula (London, 1902) 
might have been mentioned, and on 
P- 494, n. 2, the late and more accessible 
edition of the Bordeaux Pilgrim by P. 
Geyer in Itinera Hierosolymitana( Vienna, 
1898) should have been recorded. 

It is abundantly clear that this book 
suffers from want of competence and of 
care. A. SOUTER. 


University of Aberdeen. 
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SECULAR LATIN POETRY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


F. J. E. Rasy: A History of Secular 
Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages. 
Vol. I, pp. xii+408; Vol. II, pp. viii 
+388. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. Cloth, 35s. 

THESE handsome volumes make worthy 

companions to the author’s important 

History of Christian Latin Poetry noticed 

C.R. XLII (1928), pp. 88-89. From 

the fifth century to the twelfth (and 

there are glances at the thirteenth in an 
epilogue) is a long chronicle, which Mr. 

Raby presents with learning and skill. 

As he is intimately concerned with the 

survival of the rhetorical tradition of 

the ancient world, he very properly 

lays the foundations of his work in a 

preliminary survey of the inheritance 

of the Middle Ages and of poetry in the 
rhetorical tradition from the fourth to 
the end of the fifth century. Chap- 
ter III treats of The Sixth Century in 

Italy, Gaul, Spain and Africa: IV, The 

Age of Transition, includes, with the 

Latin countries, a story of Irish, British 

and Anglo-Saxon culture, and so paves 

the way for V, The Carolingian Revival 

—a valuable chapter. VI, The Tenth 

Century, deals with the school of St. 

Gall, the epics of Italian poets, and the 

‘Cambridge Songs.’ To the eleventh 

century three chapters are devoted, 

namely on French, Italian and German 
writers of Latin poetry. The second 
volume is reserved for the achievements 
of the twelfth century, X French poets, 

XI English, XII German and Italian, 

and for two admirable chapters, XIII 

and XIV, on the Latin Lyric (including 

love-poetry) and problems touching its 
descent and its relation to vernacular 
songs. This part of the work includes 
an account of the famous collection 
which has been entitled Carmina 

Burana, and which represents the allur- 

ing and often haunting movements of 

some of the best rhymed poetry of 
medievalism. 

The chronicle itself cannot always be 
confined to secular poetry ; for instance, 
such a discussion as that on Venantius 
Fortunatus inevitably takes cognisance 
of his hymns and mystical poems where 
the throne of God replaces Olympus. 
The historical background is not neg- 


lected ; indeed, it is constantly kept in 
view to explain periods of intellectual 
exhaustion or resuscitation. The docu- 
mentation is ample, and students are 
sure to be grateful for the excellent 
bibliography. Mr. Raby has been 
lavish with quotations illustrative of 
the qualities ascribed to authors in his 
criticisms. He does not disguise the 
poorness of some of the examples: we 
have to endure no little weakness in 
grammatical form (vatorum or brevis est 
tempus), in syntax, in prosody, and 
frequent monotony, baldness, and lack 
of inspiration; yet there is an abiding 
interest in the development of rhythmi- 
cal Latin poetry from uncouth begin- 
nings to the music which the great 
medieval centuries attained. 

A few points invite comment. Paulus 
Albarus’ Vox, filomela, tua is called 
(i. 235) ‘the first nightingale poem,’ but 
a cross-reference is due to Eugenius’ 
triple use of the same phrase (i. 151), 
and to Alcuin’s piece Quae te dextra 
mihi rapuit, luscinia ? (i.184). Modoin’s 
‘Nectilus’ does not strictly appear in 
Calpurnius and Nemesianus (i. 204 . 2) ; 
for the correct form is ‘ Nyctilus.’ In 
reference to Ermoldus’ mention of 
‘Macer’ in a ninth-century poem, 
Manitius is cited (i. 222 . 1) as doubt- 
ing whether Macer’s poems survived to 
Carolingian times. On this it might be 
observed that in the Disticha Catonis, 
II. prologue, he is among the poets re- 
commended for study, and as the 
Disticha had a wide educational vogue, 
this looks as if Macer may have still 
been available; if, however, his works 
had disappeared since the Disticha were 
collected, the very mention of his name 
would explain Ermoldus’ allusion. 
Apropos of ‘Cato,’ attention might 
have been drawn to Columbanus’ ampli- 
fication of his Dicta, and it would have 
been worth while to annotate, in illus- 
tration of the continuance of educa- 
tional tradition, what must bea reference 
to this famous handbook in the Caro- 
lingian verses about King Charles 
(p. 201 2. 2), the line inclita nam superat 
praeclart dicta Catonts. 

A book giving so much valuable 
information deserves a more complete 
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It would have helped greatly to 


index. 
have fuller entries indicative of such 
points as the continued influence of 
Horace, Ovid, Martial, and the cathe- 
dral schools ; and a reference is needed 
to Walter of ChAtillon’s epic on Alexan- 


der discussed ii. 72-80. But such a 
complaint cannot blind a reader to the 


generous scale of treatment followed in 
the body of the work. Gratitude for 
this arouses a keen desire to see 
Renaissance Latin poetry treated in a 
work of similar proportions, judgement 
and erudition. 
J. Wicut Durr. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Lekythos ; archiiologische, sprachliche und re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, von 
L. J. ELFERINK. Pp. 96, with 8 plates. 

(Allard Pierson Stichting, Universiteit van 
Amsterdam. Archaeoloyisch-historische Bij- 
dragen, uitgegeven door Professor Dr. G. A. S. 
Snijder en Professor Dr. D. Cohen. II.) 
Amsterdam : Noord-hollandsche Uitgevers- 
mij, 1934. Cloth, fl. 4.90. 

THE central idea of this book seems to be that 

the egg is a symbol of life and rebirth. The 

white lekythoi placed on graves the author 
would derive archaeologically from the series of 

Minoan rhytons, of which the earliest is a 

pierced ostrich-egg, though Evans’ series shows 

that already in Late Minoan II the original 
egg-shape entirely disappeared. This attempt 
is in fact no more successful than his proposed 
explanation of the word /ekythos. He couples 

AnkvOos and AéxiOos, yolk of an egg, together, 

and suggests that they both spring from an 

‘Aegaean’ word meaning egg. In the latter 

part of the book the lekythos drops out, but the 

egg and its symbolism are still more fully 
developed. In the fifth shaft-grave at Mycenae 
there is an ostrich-egg rhyton decorated with 
faience dolphins. The dolphin is the symbol of 
love and of the womb: at about this point in 
the book Jung’s name beginstoappear. Grave 
pithoi seem to the author to be egg-shaped, 
and these sometimes supported tripods: the 
tripod is a symbol of rebirth. Grave lekythoi 
are white, because this is the colour of the egg- 
shaped marble omphalos. The name Delphi 
means womd, and on p. 75 we are told that 
there can hardly be any doubt about the equa- 
tion AéAgor (sic) = womb (Gebarmutter). 

A little later we have the universe presented in 

the form of an egg, though at the end of the 

book the egg becomes merely one of a series of 
ideas connected with motherhood, and the last 
sentence is: Wir finden also: Delphin und 

Drache, Dreifuss und Pithos, Ei, Omphalos und 

Grab, alle als Muttergleichniss. Die Viel- 

gestaltighett verriit am unzweideutigsten das 

su Grunde liegende, die Mutter, denn: ‘von 
ihnen sprechen ist Verlegenhett,’ and the present 
reviewer is equally puzzled to know what to say 
of an author to whom so many quite different 
things all come to mean much the same thing, 
whether it be an egg, or a Gebdrmutter, or the 
desire for rebirth after death. The one con- 
crete line of argument with which the book 
begins, that the lekythos is in form and mean- 
ing pre-Hellenic, is soon lost in this mass of 
writing about symbolism, clouds resting, it is 
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only just to end by saying, upon piled-up 
mountains of erudition and footnotes. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 
Oxford. 


C. ZIJDERVELD, JR.: Tedern : Bijdrage tot de 
kennis der religieuze terminologie in het 
Grieksch. Pp. 2+ 109. Purmerend: J. 
Muusses, 1934. Paper. 

THIs is another of those useful lexicographical 

contributions to our knowledge of Greek religion, 

and incidentally Greek philosophy, which are 
appearing successively from the pens of Pro- 
fessor Bolkestein and his pupils, Zijderveld 
being of theirnumber. He argues persuasively, 
supporting his thesis by a large and well-chosen 
assortment of examples, that the lexica are 
wrong in supposing reAer? to mean primarily an 
initiation or mystery-rite. Etymologically, it 
implies no such thing, since it is one of the 
nouns corresponding to the vb. reAeiv, and so 
should signify in its primary usage something 
like ‘ performance,’ ‘accomplishment (of some 
pow hy This meaning, however, seems to 
occur only in the last line of the Batrachomyo- 
machia, and therefore is of too uncertain date 
to be of much use. Apart from this, we find it 
used, before Alexander, of religious observances 
of all kinds, including quasi-religious festivals 
such as the Games. After Alexander, it tends 
to indicate that the observance in question has 
some peculiar, secret or symbolic features, and 
so is used especially of mysteries, though it 
seems never to be confined to this sense, and 
takes several derived meanings, such as ‘secret 
or esoteric doctrine,’ ‘sect holding a peculiar 
doctrine or performing a peculiar rite.” Hence 

Jewish and Christian writers, when not using it 

to mean a pagan ceremonial or the like, can 

employ it of such things as the doctrines of 
the Torah, especially the allegorical teachings 
which Philon and others found therein, and the 

Christian Eucharist. 

For those who fancy themselves unable to 
read plain and simple Dutch (a feat presenting 
no difficulties to anyone with a working know- 
ledge of German) a summary in good English 
is appended. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


GIUSEPPINA LOMBARDO: Cimone. Ricostruzione 
della biographia e discussioni storiografiche. 
Pp. 174. Rome: Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato, 1934. Paper, 45 lire. 

SIGNORINA LOMBARDO was once a pupil of 

De Sanctis, and seems to have learnt from him 
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the doctrine that there is no ‘contingency’ in 
historical events (cp. his Problemi di Storia 
Antica, pp. 113-5). This was bound to influence 
adversely her estimate of Kimon, for in both 
domestic and foreign affairs he advocated 

licies which were in the end unsuccessful. 

t is easy to represent him as the conservative 

idealist, blind to the logical development of 
events, but it may be doubted whether the 
adoption of policies opposed to his proved 
more beneficial to Athens. The authoress tries 
in c. 2 to find in the circumstances of Kimon’s 
boyhood psychological explanations for his 
hostility to Persia and his friendship with 
Sparta, but fails to prove her case. 

In detail she accepts from De Sanctis his 
‘explanation’ of Persian policy just before the 
Eurymedon and his improbable dating of the 
Egyptian expedition to 458-2. Her discussion 
of Kimon’s liberality in c. 4 is too ingenious. 
The odd statement (p. 31) that the Delian 
League was a league of democracies in the 
seventies occurs in close connection with the 
view, now fashionable but unsupported by 
evidence, that Themistocles was in favour of 
democracy. It is assumed too easily in c. 7 
that Kimon was in command at Karystos and 
Naxos. The story of the Spartan promise to 
Thasos (Thuc. I. 101) is rejected on p.96 but 
apparently accepted as historical later (p. 140 
n. 2). Most of these are unimportant errors ; 
Signorina Lombardo is usually accurate on 
questions of detail and sound in her judge- 
ments about them. 

The life of Kimon has received so much 
attention from scholars that it offers little scope 
for originality ; the novel views here propounded 
are of slight importance and inadequately 
argued. The thesis is a careful survey of the 
ancient evidence and most of the modern 
literature (some was perhaps too recent for 
inclusion, e.g. the inscription in Hesferia, 
Vol. II., p. 494). The appendix contains a 
useful survey of the ancient sources and a 
valuable analysis of Plutarch’s biography of 
Kimon, and estimates at their proper value 
the results of the modern ‘source-seekers.’ 
Throughout the book the necessary discussions 
of detail are kept within reasonable limits, and 
the subject receives that breadth of treatment 
which its importance demands. 

C. HIGNETT. 

FHlertford College, Oxford. 


ROSE ZAHN: Die erste Periklesrede (Thuky- 
dides I 140-144). Interpretation u. Versuch 
einer Einordnung in den Zusammenhang 
des Werkes. Pp. iv+116. Borna-Leipzig : 
Noske, 1934. Paper. 

MoRE than one German dissertation has re- 

cently been dedicated to a single speech of 

Thucydides : e.g. Landmann on IV 59 ff. (C.R. 

xlvii 65), Oppenheimer on II 35 ff. (C.A. xviii 

86). Now Z.’s book, a considerable part of 

which is from Jacoby’s pen, deals with Pericles’ 

war-speech. 

The 35 pages of ‘ Interpretation,’ with 40 pages 
of wordy notes, often mis-referenced, scarcely 
bring one observation that an attentive reader 
could not have made himself. The main prob- 


lem is, why Pericles practically ignores the 
Spartan. ultimatum (139. 3) ‘Autonomy for 
Greece,’ and concentrates instead on the 
Megarian decree and other earlier issues (139. 
1-2). Besides Pasquali’s surgical solution in 
St. 7t. N.S. 5, 299 ff., an article on this point 
by Nesselhauf (Hermes 69, 286 ff.) appeared 
contemporaneously with Z., but failed to advance 
beyond Schwartz’s brief but trenchant explana- 
tions (Geschichtswerk 131 n. 1), that (i) 139. 3 is 
not in our sense an ultimatum ; (ii) the popular 
ascription of the war to the Megarian decree 
demanded refutation; and yet (iii) Pericles’ 
speech had to come at the climax, and embrace 
the whole situation. Z. (6 f., 53, 90, 113 f.), 
without referring to Schwartz, elaborates (ii) 
and (iii); but as the apparent contradiction is 
already inherent in the zarrative (139, 145), the 
true solution seems to be (i).2 

On the composition-problem, Z. (i.e. Jacoby), 
after criticizing Pohlenz’s theory (I, 120 ff. 
140 ff. early~I, 68-86 Jaze), establishes the 
principle that there may be late matter in 
speeches basically early—J. himself probably 
intends giving us work on this line before long 
—and claims 140. 2-141. 1+ 144. 2 as represent- 
ing the original ‘early’ speech, the rest being 
late additions contemporary with the Pericles- 
passages in II and a revision of I, 68-86. But 
when all the ‘late’ parts have been removed 
from I, 68-86, 120 ff., 140 ff.—and they include 
those very cross-references from which Z 
argues the presence of the six speeches in an 
early draft !—nothing remains but ghosts of 
speeches: the theory commits suicide. The 
Pericles-speech itself is reduced to a mere six 
sections. Incidentally, Z. ignores the signif- 
icance of 145, which contains the fvpmraca 
yv pn, jotted down provisionally before Pericles’ 
speech was worked up. 

There are errors Jacoby should not have 
passed. Ox. P. 1245 Aas the four words it is 
said to omit (72), and no other papyrus con- 
tains the passage. dyuadas 140, 1 (evdéxera ras 
. . . apabas ywpjoa) is taken (13, 
76 ff.) not as passive, ‘inscrutably,’ but active, 
‘unreasonably’ (apa6ia True, 
dyaas passive is unique*; but Z.’s explanation 
implies that fvpdopai often can be gvuverai! 
That rvyn always has the article in T. (81) 
would be interesting if true; but see I, 144. 4; 
II, 42.4; III, 49.4; IV, 3.13 18.5; 73-3; V, 16. 
4; 68. 1. Will the Germans ever learn to spell 
Liddell’s name (79, 94, 97)? 

J. ENOCH POWELL. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


P.-M. SCHUHL: Essai sur la formation de la 
pensée grecque. Pp. 467. Paris: Alcan, 
1934. Paper, 50 fr. 

Mr. SCHUHL covers the whole range of Greek 

thought, religious and philosophical, from the 


1 A point hitherto neglected : reAevraios, un- 
like Eng. ‘last,’ can only imply what in the 
event proved final, not what was intended to 
be final. 

2 Cf. however I, 21. 1 dmwioras ro 
pvbades éxvevixnxora (Shilleto). 
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earliest times to the end of the fifth century. 
An introduction stresses the importance of re- 
lating our study of the religion of Greece to 
what we know of its neighbours and to the dis- 
coveries of arcl.aeology, but Mr. Schuhl does 
not adopt any of the more extreme theories of 
oriental influence. The first book is devoted to 
survivals of primitive thought in various prac- 
tices and beliefs of the classical period, e.g. in 
the legislation of Plato’s Laws; the second 
deals mainly with the religion of Crete and its 
share in forming the religion of Homer. Mr. 
Schuhl holds that many of the Olympians are 
developments of different aspects of the Cretan 
goddess and her son or consort ; this is prob- 
ably the most disputable part of the book, but 
lies outside the competence of the present re- 
viewer. 

The rest of the book traces the two main lines 
of Greek thought, rationalizing and mystic, to 
their union in Plato. Two hundred pages allow 
only a somewhat summary treatment, but a 
large number of topics are touched upon which 
often find no place in histories of Greek phil- 
osophy in the strict sense. The second part of 
book V, which deals with the mental atmo- 
sphere of Periclean Athens, is particularly good. 

There are a few rather surprising omissions. 
No mention is made of possible mythical pre- 
conceptions in the Milesians other than their 
use of the word 6eés; and no hint is given of 
the notorious difficulty of reconciling Anaxa- 
goras’ principle of homoeomereity with the 
dictum that ‘there is a portion of everything in 
everything’; Cornford’s solution is assumed 
that the first ‘everything’ refers to qualities, 
not substances. Most surprising of all, in a 
book whose sub-title is ‘ Introduction historique 
a une étude de la philosophie platonicienne,’ 
there are only two casual references to 
Socrates. 

Mr. Schuhl’s learning is immense, and it is 
no disparagement of his book to say that to 
scholars the most useful part of it will be the 
notes and the bibliographical index. Modern 
authors alone occupy fifty pages, and some per- 
haps might have been spared ; few nowadays, 
for example, will be tempted to adopt the views 
of Gladisch, a typical example of whose 
numerous works is entitled Anaxagoras und 
die Israeliten. Mr. Schuhl is indeed to be con- 
gratulated on his thoroughness, and his is a 
sensible and useful book. |W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PIERRE-MAXIME SCHUHL: Platon et [Art 
de son temps (Arts plastiques). Pp. 123. 
Paris: Alcan, 1933. Paper, 20 fr. 

THIS book purports to show that when Plato 

refers to art he is thinking of artists of his own 

time. But the author does not face the question, 

Who were the artists of Plato’s own time? It 

must be remembered that Plato was born in 

427 B.C., and therefore the illusionistic painting 

which he particularly criticises was the estab- 

lished style from his earliest youth. In fact 


there is nothing about painting in the Repudlic 
which is inconsistent with its dramatic date. 
There are several places where M. Schuhl 


seems to me to distort the artistic evidence. 
It is absurd, for instance, to speak of the 
‘archaic’ art of Polygnotus (p. 9). Apollodorus 
is dated to the end of the fifth century, but he 
must have been working at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (p. 10). ‘ Plato seems to set 
the ancients up against the moderns’ (p. 13): 
but what is the evidence? A very good case 
has been made that Plato in fact preferred the 
moderns, the new Sicyonian school, with their 
emphasis on composition, proportion, and out- 
line, to the illusionists of the fifth century (cf. 
R. G. Steven, C.Q. 1933, p. 153 f.). There is 
little evidence for an archaising school to which 
M. Schuhl devotes an appendix and none for 
Plato’s appreciation of it. M.Schuhl finds only 
the rudiments of perspective in vases and reliefs 
till the end of the fifth century (p. 31). This is 
an understatement: in spite of the limitations 
of pot-form and technique there are many in- 
stances of three-quarter faces and bodies from 
480 B.C. onwards, to say nothing of boxes, jugs, 
shields, etc. Finally the passage of the Sophzst 
quoted on p. 6 f. only refers to the optical 
illusion necessary in colossal statues and cannot 
be applied to the difference between the Poly- 
clitan and Lysippean Canons, for both were 
sculpting real men but men of different pro- 
portions. 

My criticisms are however solely directed 
against M. Schuhl’s interpretation of the archae- 
ological evidence. He has made an extremely 
useful collection of the relevant passages of Plato 
and has discussed a number of passages from 
other authors which bear on them. His ap- 
pendices on 1rd oxnvoypagixdv, the empirical 
origin of modern perspective, Gorgias and the 
aesthetic of illusion, expressionism in the 
Memorabilia, Plato and the technique of the 
arts are excellent. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 

University of Manchester. 


P. TREVES: Licurgo, L’ Orazione contro Leo- 
crate, Introduzione e Commento. Pp. 186. 
Milan : Signorelli, 1934. Paper, L. 8. _ 

THIS is a companion volume to the edition of 

Demosthenes’ de Corona which was recently re- 

viewed in these columns (p. 131), and its general 

characteristics are thesame. The Introduction 
is interesting and adequate. The differences 
between Demosthenes and Lycurgus are satis- 
factorily described and explained, and other 
important points are well brought out—the 
strong religious (even fanatical) tone of Lycurgus, 
the influence upon him of Isocrates, the homi- 
letic manner of his Speech, the principles of 
his policy and finance. The Commentary is 
perhaps unnecessarily full. Almost every word 
has its note, and translations are given of even 
the most familiar words and expressions, as if 
the work were intended for beginners without 
dictionaries. But the notes on the historical, 
political and ethical significance of the expres- 
sions used by Lycurgus are often very good, 
though there is some unnecessary moralizing. 

There are some mistakes which seem to show 

an imperfect accuaintance with ordinary Greek 

idioms, e.g. in § 9 xpdpevos is ren- 
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dered as if it were rotry r@ xavém: in § 12 
xdd\orov Exovres Trav wapddevyua is treated 
as if the words were rots “EdAnor: in § 138 
Oacw iuas is translated as if it meant ‘forget.’ 
Other passages in which the true meaning has 
been missed are § 17, in which é¢opay does not 
mean ‘looking back at,’ but ‘seeing from far 
off’ (at sea) : § 18,74 which means 
‘drove merchant-vessels to land,’ to rob them 
of their cargoes (as often in Demosthenes) : 
§ 22 rovs épdvous deveyxetv (see Petrie’s note ad 
foc.): § 55, where rvvOdvoua is more than credo, 
and dwocre\déuevn means ‘sped on their way,’ 
not merely ‘ accompanied’: § 85, in which 
Exovres dterédovv is said to be a mere circumlocu- 
tion for efyov § 107, line 31, in which eb 
is translated ‘striding boldly forward ’—which 
is inconsistent with ornpixGels yijs: § 140, 
where émidedwxérwy is more than ‘contributors.’ 
Occasionally a difficult word needs a fuller note 
—e.g. in § 3, in § 15, 
veyeonrév in § 107. Durrbach’s text is followed, 
but notes on variations and difficulties of reading 
are urgently required at § 100, line 44 of the 

ssage of Euripides: § 109, émt rots 

116, obre yap Eugurov. The note on 
is very inadequate, and in § 86 the difficulties 
in xara ras are not discussed. 
Reference to Petrie’s excellent edition of the 
Speech (Cambridge, 1922), which the editor 
does not mention, would have saved him a 
number of mistakes, and suggested a better 
treatment of several passages. There are a 
number of misprints in the Greek text. But 
the editor is interesting and illuminating when- 
ever he is dealing with questions of history, or 
with personal character and policy: and the 
defects in his Greek scholarship, though easily 
discerned, are not nearly so conspicuous as in 
his edition of the de Corona. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
University of Sheffield. 


OTTO RIETH: Grundbegriffe der Stoischen 
Ethik. traditionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. (Problemata, Heft 9.) Pp. x+ 
209. Berlin: Weidmann, 1933. Paper, 
RM. 14. 

THis book is an important study of one aspect 

of Stoicism. The conception of Stoicism as a 

kind of religion which disguised itself as a com- 

plete philosophy by irrelevantly assuming the 
more useless parts of Aristotle’s logic and cer- 
tain peculiar metaphysical doctrines is here 
attacked from a new point. The credit of 
showing the novelty of the Stoic logic is due to 

M. Bréhier. Dr. Rieth takes the Stoic treat- 

ment of the conceptions rodrys, 

tts, alriov, and of the categories, 

and shows how it interlocks with their ethical 

theory. These are the ‘Grundbegriffe’ of his 
title. It may be considered a somewhat para- 
doxical one, but the truth remains that we can- 
not understand the Chrysippean system unless 
these conceptions are given their proper pro- 
minence. Dr. Rieth expounds his interpreta- 
tions with lucidity and a thorough grasp of his 
material. It is an indication of both merits 
that at the end of the book are twelve excursus 


in twenty-six pages of small type, including a 
valuable one on enuetov. I do not think that he 
has always said the last word, but he is always 
worth reading. 
Our chief source of information on the topics 
of this book is Simplicius. Dr. Rieth, who sees 
Stoicism to be post-Aristotelian philosophically 
as well as temporally, hopes that his work may 
prove of value to the study of Peripateticism. 
These Stoic doctrines, he argues, were a 
criticism of Aristotle: they were in turn 
criticised by Peripatetics: but the Peripatetics 
interpreted their master in a way different from 
that they would have taken had there not been 
the rival system. He also hopes, perhaps with 
more justification, that by establishing the 
orthodox Chrysippean system he will make 
easier the study of Posidonius, from which he 
began his investigations. It is to be hoped 
that he will himself be able to attack the under- 
growth of the Poseidoniosforschung. His sober 
judgment, absence of parti pris, and ability to 
marshal complicated evidence fit him for the 
Herculean task. F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Dr.C.J. Vooys: Lexicon Philodemeum. Pars 
Prior. Pp. vili+179. Purmerend : Muusses, 
1934. Paper, fl. 2.90. 

THISs is a singularly reticent work. There is no 

prefatory matter except a brief Comnspectus 

Signorum. The rest is an index of Greek 

words, with references, and with a Latin render- 

ing of each at the beginning of the article. 

This Pars Prior reaches the end of x. It 

appears that Dr. Vooys has indexed all the 

tracts by Philodemus which have been separately 
published. On the other hand he has com- 
pletely ignored the further stores of material to 
be found in periodicals or in works like (if there 
is any work like) Crénert’s Kolotes und Mene- 
demos. This restriction of range makes the 

Lexicon \ess useful than it might be. Thus for 

Phid.’s poetical vocabulary he cites Jensen’s 

text of Book V (without mentioning that it is 

Book V), and Hausrath’s text of Book II (again 

without mentioning the Book) ; but he takes no 

notice of the very important fragments presented 

by Gomperz, mostly from papp. 994 and 1676, 

in his PAzlodem und die Aesthetischen Schriften 

der Herkulanischen Bibliothek (Vienna Acad. 

Stzb. 1891). Similarly for the ethical vocabu- 

lary he takes no note of pap. 1251, which was 

published by Comparetti, under the impression 
that it was by Epicurus, in the M/useo /taliano 

di Antichita Classica, 1885. He has also taken 

no account of the fragments of Philodemus 

contained in Vogliano’s recent Zpicuri et 

Epicureorum Scripta (1928). Even pap. 1457 

(part of the Iepi Kaxi@v), which was published 

in full by Bassi in 1914, in the first fascicule of 

the abortive Third Collection of Herculanensia, 

seems to have no reference in his pages. 
Generally this is a useful work and reliable 

within its limits. It would have saved the com- 

pilers of the new edition of Liddell and Scott a 

great deal of trouble if it had come out sooner. 

But it is a pity that the author did not attempt 
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to complete his task by including the less 
accessible material. J. L. Stocks. 
University of Manchester. 


N. Lewis: L’lndustrie du Papyrus dans 
LEgypte Gréco-Romaine. Pp. xiii + 187. 
Paris: Rodstein, 1934. Paper, 25 fr. 

Dr. Lewis tells us all about papyrus, where 

the plant grew and when, what use could be 

made of its different parts, and how the writing 
material was prepared ; he shows that the work 
must have been done near where the reed was 
cut, as it dries very quickly and goes brown. 
How Fannius at Rome turned the fourth-rate 
charta amphitheatrica into a good material he 
does not explain, but insists that it was only 
remaniée. The author then goes on to show 
that the plant required definite care; when 
that ceased it died out in Egypt. Under the 

Ptolemies the makers had to supply the state 

with their best product, the sale of which was a 

state monopoly : under the Romans the industry 

was freer, but subject to manufacturers paying 
for a license and an excise-duty; after the 

Antonines they had also to furnish for the state’s 

use the anadolicum, a definite proportion of 

their product. It was probably this papyrus 
that bore the famous protocol in accordance 

with Justinian’s Vove/, XLIV. 2. 

To me'‘the most interesting thing in the book 
was the new light thrown upon the question of 
the price of writing-papyrus. P. Caro Zenon, 
I. 59054, 46-47 speaks of fifty ydpras mevrn- 
kovrTaxoAXous, ‘ rolls each made up of fifty sheets 
pasted together.’ If ydprns=a roll we can 
understand the passage in the Erechtheum 
accounts which speaks of cavides dv0 for their 
rough copy at a drachma each and ydpra dvo 
for the fair copies at 1 dr. 2 ob. each, about a 
shilling. This has generally been rendered two 
sheets, making the price very high. But Dr. 
Lewis shows that a roll cost rather more than 
a day-labourer’s wage, even several times more, 
but that, though not as cheap as modern paper, 
papyrus was not extremely dear. This is a 
relief to anyone who considers how enormous 
the consumption must have been.—There are 
too many misprints. E. H. MINNS. 

Cambridge. 


Etudes de Papyrologie, tome deuxiéme, premier 
fascicule. Pp. 1-72,1 plate. (Société Royale 
Egyptienne de Papyrologie.) Le Caire: 
Imprimerie de I’Institut Frangais d’Arché- 
ologie Orientale, 1933. Piastres 16. 

THE outstanding article in a very interesting 

number of this new periodical is the first, in 

which Professor A. E. R. Boak publishes seven 
early Byzantine papyri from Karanis. The 
first of these is a text of primary importance; 
it is nothing less than a copy of the edict of 
the prefect of Egypt publishing the imperial 
decree of Diocletian and his colleagues, by 
which, in A.D. 297, the new system of taxation 
was established. It proves once for all, against 


the denial of Seeck, that the cafztatio humana 
was introduced into Egypt as well as the 


tugatio: méaa ovv éxdory dpovpa Thy 
THs €me On, kat moa éxdorn 
trav dypotxav cai dro moias 
m[o]ias. There are a 
few slips in the text given, which or cor- 
rection : 1. j2 Gat for 1. 13 2. 
ra before eis; 1. 20 2. ¢’ fors’.! The second text, 
dated A.D. 298, is one of the early declarations 
of property (olive-trees) made under the new 
regulations. 

This article is followed by a publication, by 
Collart and Jouguet, of an interesting petition 
which arises out of the disturbed conditions 
attending one of the frequent revolts of the 
Thebaid—the editors think, in about 160-150 
B.c. Ch. Kuentz adds Egyptological notes on 
the personal names. E. Berneker follows with 
notes on various texts of the Ptolemaic period 
concerning legal processes, and the number 
ends with a brief article by Ch. Kuentz on 
some Arabic technical terms of irrigation. 

H. I. BELL. 

British Museum. 


GRETE ROSENBERGER: Gritechische Privat- 
briefe. (Papyri Iandanae, fasciculus sextus.) 
Pp. 215-258; 4 collotype facsimiles, Leip- 
zig and Berlin : Teubner, 1934. Paper. 
RM. 4. 

THiIs is the sixth part of a series which began 

as long ago as 1912; it is to be hoped that a 

part containing indices to the volume will not 

be much longer delayed. This instalment con- 
sists entirely of private letters, ranging in date 
from the third century B.C. to the sixth or 
seventh of our era, and most of them contain 
points of interest. Thus, tor and 128 are good 
examples of Vulgar Greek, 97 is a most amusing 
abusive letter (note 1. 4 f.: od« dwrovevonuévos 

kal o[0x] Kal ofk wis !), and 122 

contains a reference to Britain (there is another, 

missed by the editor, in P. Lond. 878). No. 102 

would be important as giving the only sixth- 

century papyrus mention of Justinian’s depexéy if 
the editor’s reading could be maintained, but it 
is almost certainly wrong. The formulae of the 
letter make against so late a date (so too with 

129 and 130), nor does the context well suit a 

tax. The writer has muddled the word, but 

the late Professor Hunt correctly recognized 
aBpoxixod. In 99, 13 f. read probably ¢d4\wod 
Tov ol ris Levrw. 

The editor has done her work well. Her 
chief faults are an excess of commentary (a 
common error in editors of small collections) 
and a tendency to jump too hastily to conclu- 
sions (e.g. there seems no adequate reason to 
think 91 is from Zenon). But she shows wide 
reading and marked ability as a decipherer. 
The plates are good. H. I. BELL. 

British Museum. 


1 These corrections are taken from my own 
text of the papyrus, copied from a photograph 
two years ago. 
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E. MAYSER: Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit. Band II 3: 
Satzlehre. Synthetischer Teil. Pp. vi+265. 
Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1934. 
Paper, M. 36 (bound, 37.50). 

THIS, the concluding, part of Maysers im- 

mense work, which unlike the previous one 

has a separate pagination, deals with the sen- 
tence as a whole. It is planned with the same 
systematic thoroughness as its predecessors, 
dealing first with the formally regular simple 
sentence (I, ‘Subjekt und Pradikat’; II, ‘ Kon- 
gruenz’), then with the formally regular com- 

pound sentence (I, substantival sentences ; II, 

adjectival sentences ; III, adverbial sentences; 

IV, ‘Grenzverschiebungen zwischen regieren- 

den und abhangigen Satzen’), thirdly with par- 

ticles, fourthly with parentheses, and finally 
with anacoluthon. At the end are a subject 
index, an index of Greek words, and an index 
of the more important passages discussed. 

There is the same wealth of illustration as in 

previous parts, and the volume makes a worthy 

completion to one of the most painstaking and 

elaborate pieces of research which the Greek 

papyri have yet inspired. H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


SIR GEORGE HILL: TZveasure-Trove. The 
Law and Practice of Antiquity. Pp. 59. 
(From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XIX.) London: Milford, 
1933. Paper, 3s. 6d. 

TREASURE found in England. generally con- 

sists of Roman coins, so that the law of 

treasure-trove is more familiar to numismatists 
than to lawyers. The former Keeper of the 

Coins at the British Museum—now the Director 

—here gives us ‘the first section of a compre- 

hensive work on Treasure-Trove, its Law and 

Administration, from antiquity to the present 

time.’ He sets out the few facts known about 

Greek and Roman law and practice, supple- 

mented by the guesses of scholars, and embel- 

lished with anecdotes ancient and modern. 

Classical students should be interested in the 

story of Calpurnius Siculus, Nemesianus, and 

the care-free ploughman. The pamphlet is 
leisurely, scholarly, and readable. 
P. W. DUFF. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ANTON FREDERIK VAN KATWIJK: Lexicon 
Commoaianeum, cum introductione de Com- 
modiani vita, temporibus, sermone. Pp. 
xxx+188. Amsterdam: Portielje, 1934. 
Paper. 

A LEXICON to Commodian was badly needed, 
as the very full index in Dombart’s edition 
(Vienna, 1887) does not enable one to prove a 
negative. The author deserves the gratitude 
of all students of the later Latin for the 
thorough manner in which he has performed 
his task, and they will consult his book con- 
stantly. 

He was not so well inspired, however, in 
writing the introduction. To place Commo- 
dian in his proper setting demands not only a 
knowledge of Commodian, but of church history 
and of Christian Latin authors in general. To 


acquire this knowledge requires a long appren- 
ticeship, and the author does not appear to 
have read widely enough even in what relates 
to Commodian himself. Our two greatest 
English authorities on Christian Latin both 
expressed themselves in vol. xxiv of the C.R. 
(1910) quite definitely in favour of Brewer's 
fifth-century dating: Prof. John E. B. Mayor 
on pp. 240-1, ‘Ernst Maass . . . proves Com- 
modian’s acquaintance with Firmicus Mater- 
nus... the conclusive argument of the learned 
Jesuit Brewer. .. . Some months ago I read, 
with entire concurrence as to the poet's date, 
Kommodian von Gaza etc.’; Prof. E. W. 
Watson on p. 95, ‘Commodian, who is now 
happily relegated to another country and a 
later generation than Augustine’s.? But Dutch 
scholars will persist in neglecting English 
work. Mayor also asserted quite positively 
(p. 240) that gaseus is gazaeus and=arcarius 
gazae, ‘keeper of the church treasure.’ Van 
Katwijk’s statements about the two manuscripts 
are also quite out of date: C is Berlin lat. 
Phillipps 1825 and is assigned to saec. viii—ix 
(not saec. xi) ;! and M, which was in the posses- 
sion of Mr A. Chester Beatty till May 1933, 
was then purchased for the British Museum, 
where it is Add. MS 43460. A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


HUMPHRY TREVELYAN: The Popular Back- 
ground to Goethe's Hellenism. Pp. xii+108. 
London : Longmans, 1934. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MR. TREVELYAN has written a book of con- 

siderable general interest upon what would 


- appear at first sight to be a specialist subject. 


This is because it is the background of Goethe’s 
age and not the poet himself that is under con- 
sideration. As far as Goethe is concerned, the 
finding is almost entirely negative. The rebirth 
of Hellenism in Germany came in his age, but 
too latetoinfluence him. It is not only students 
of German literature who will find importance in 
the story of this rebirth, Mr. Trevelyan gives 
a clear account of the effect of utilitarianism 
and of the rationalistic and pietistic schools 
upon classical studies in Germany during the 
first half of the eighteenth century and has 
many illuminating quotations. For example, a 
decree on the regulation of the Prussian schools 
contains these words: ‘No one shall be 
admitted to the highest class of the great 
Lateinschulen, unless he can construe an easy 
classical author, such as Cornelius Nepos, 
whenever it may happen to be opened, making 
only occasional grammatical mistakes ; no one 
shall be admitted Jrimam Graecam who has 
not at least the declensions and the regular 
verb at his command, and can also construe the 
first ten chapters of the New Testament.’ He 
then traces the rise of the new Humanism (in 
the teaching of such pioneers as Gesner, 
Ernesti, J. F. Christ and Heyne) up to the ap- 
pearance of Winckelmann. The course of his 
analysis embraces the various types of Hel- 


1 Apparently of Veronese origin (Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae, p. 447): M may possibly have 
been the first part of C (Lindsay, p. 452). 
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lenism current both in France and in Germany 
during the century. . 

There are two statements which suggest 
(perhaps unfairly) limitations in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
classical knowledge: p. 49, ‘ . . . he also used 
Hygin’s Fadbelbuch, a very full Latin collection, 
dating from the sixteenth century’; p. 62, ‘This 
tale . . . is supported by only one reference, to 
a certain Tzetzem “ in Lycophron.”’ 


R. W. MOORE. 
Shrewsbury School. 


Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, 
particularly of his connection with Greek 
literature and thought. By A. H.J. KNIGHT. 
Pp. vii+ 194. Cambridge: University Press, 
1933. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

FROM 1869 to 1879 Nietzsche was Professor of 

Classical Philology at Basel University, and 

the list of his classical lectures and publica- 

tions is an impressive one. And Mr. Knight 
maintains that the leading inspirations of his 
philosophy are to be found in his study of 

Greek (especially pre-Socratic) literature, and 

that this is an influence which the critics have 

unduly neglected. Mr. Knight takes in turn 
the three cardinal points of Nietzsche’s We/tan- 
schauung (‘the philosophy of Dionysus,’ the 
eternal Recurrence, and the Wille zur Macht) 
and, independently of any admission that 

Nietzsche himself may make of his indebted- 

ness, considers how far such doctrines are to 

be found, explicit or implicit, in Greek writers. 

Certainly for all three abundant precedent can 

be found. For Dionysus the inspiration is too 

obvious to need much indication ; the eternal 

Recurrence theory involves interesting but in- 

conclusive speculations whether any ancient 

philosophers except the Pythagoreans and 

Stoics believed that the universe moves in 

identical cycles ; and the Superman takes one 

back to a survey of Greek politics, tragedy and 
mythology through the eyes of a Thucydides. 

Nietzsche will not always admit his debts (Mr. 


Knight has more than one occasion to question 
his honesty), but the parallels are impressive. 
We are grateful to Mr. Knight for the generous 
scale of his quotations, and there are many 
aspects which go to make his book an excellent 
critical study of Nietzsche’s philosophy as a 
whole, but to classical readers the main interest 
lies in Nietzsche's refutation of the false con- 
ceptions of Hellenism propagated by Winckel- 
mann and the ‘ Weimar classicists.’ The debt 
which the modern world owes Nietzsche for 
prompting a revaluation of the older ‘ archaic’ 
Greece is here well suggested. 


R. W. MOORE. 
Shrewsbury School. 


K. Kuypers: Der Zeichen- und Wortbegriff 
im Denken Augustins. Pp. viiit99. Amster- 
dam: Swets en Zeitlinger, 1934. Paper, 
fl. 1.90. 

THIS work is mainly concerned with Augus- 

tine’s De Magistro, and justification for con- 

sidering it here lies in the fact that Dr. Kuy- 
pers relates Augustine’s teaching to that of 

Greek philosophy. The work is divided into 

seven chapters entitled respectively : ‘ Der 

Zusammenhang von “De Magistro” mit den 

vorgehenden Schriften Augustins,’ ‘ De Magis- 

tro,’ ‘Die Memoria-Lehre und der Wort- und 

Sachbegriff,” ‘ Credere und intelligere,’ ‘ Vox 

und Verbum,’ ‘Zeichen, Institut und Kultur- 

begriff, ‘Sache und Wortbedeutung als Sym- 
bolon.’ The work shows thought, care and 
insight: but it is certainly astonishing in the 
chapter ‘Credere und intelligere’ to find not 
one single reference to the cardinal Scripture 
text, Isaiah vii 9, ‘ nisi credideritis, non intelle- 
getis’ (= LXX), which exercised a most power- 
ful influence on Christian thought, quoted as it 
is by Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrosiaster, Am- 
brose, and Augustine himself (frequently), etc. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. R. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VoL. XXVII, Nos. 21-27. APRIL-May, 1934. 


E. Adelaide Hahn, Poetic Justice in the 
Aeneid (concluded). Death is the wages of 
many sins, such as perfidy, violence and cruelty. 
C. Knapp, Doctoral Dissertations in Classics, 
Columbia University, 1885-1933. Id. The 


Reading of Latin. Reprints the introduction 
of I. Flagg, Vefos, 1895, which recommends a 
training in reading Latin aloud before (and 
often without) translation. Bertha C. Fortner, 
Cicero's Town and Country Houses. Two 
town houses, eight villae, and. three or four 
lodges (deversoria). LaRue van Hook, Deif- 


cation and Cicero's de Lege Manilia. C.’s lan- 
guage about Pompey shows a prevailing Roman 
mood to accept the divine hero and helps to 
explain Caesar-worship. Id., Zhe Praise of 
Athens in Greek Tragedy. Repels a charge 
that the dramatists betrayed their artistic ideals 
and flattered their audience for the sake of the 
prize. Id., Charcoal in Ancient Greece. Alice 
E. Kober, Some Remarks on Color in Greek 
Poetry. Greek poets show an annoying in- 
ability to observe colours, and seldom describe 
nature. E. J. Urch, Primary and Recent 
Secondary Sources for the Study of Roman 
Law (two articles). Describes contents of the 
best editions and books. Mary L. Hess, Zhe 
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Secondary Schools of Germany with special 
Reference to the Teaching and Study of Latin 
and Greek. Gertrude Hirst, Archaeological 
Note on Juv. V1 486-504. Compares the style 
of headdress in various busts and_ statues. 
A. R. Wightman and C. Knapp, Cicero im 
Cat. / 1. quem . . . arbitraris? hasj been 
strangely misconceived as ‘anyone,’ but 
that would be quemquam. Classical Articles 
in Non-Classical Periodicals X1V. Russel M. 
Geer, An early Roman Loan Bank. Livy VII. 
21. 7 and 27. 3. Various writers note modern 
parallels to Lucr. III. 1057-67 (Roman ennui), 
the making of a fire in Aen. |. 176, the view of 
education in Aul. Gell. I. 9. 8-12, etc. 

REviews. J.T. Allen, Stage Antiquities of 
the Greeks and Romans and their Influence, 
New York, 1927. Admirable introduction, and 
sensible on the origins of drama (LaRue van 
Hook). J.C. Lawson, Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, Cambridge, 1932. Needlessly radical 
revision of text (Id.). Anne C. E. Allinson, 
Selected Essays, New York, 1933. Favourable 
(J. W. Spaeth, Jr.). 


VoL. XXVIII, Nos. 1-5. OCTOBER, 1934. 


E. S. McCartney, Greek and Roman Weather 
Lore of two destructive Agents, Hail and 
Drought (four articles). D. B. Kaufman, An 
Introduction to a First Century Polymath. 
Life of Pliny the Elder and summary of Book 
VII (anthropology). J. W. Spaeth, Jr., Verg. 
Georg. 1. 497. The grandia ossa of a soldier 
seven feet tall found in S. Italy. H. L. Levy, 
Claudian &.G. 546-7. Several anagrams of the 
word Roma are worked into these lines. J. S. 
Carberry, Another Catullus to another Lesbia. 
A Q. Catullus mourns his Lesbia on an urn in 
the Museo delie Terme. Id., Queen Elizabeth 
guotes Horace. Really Publilius, mistaken for 
H. T. W. Valentine, Zhe Rising of Cold 
Again. The passages quoted by Oldfather in 
C.W. XXVI. 99 are explicable by experiences 
of temperature inversion. S. E. Bassett, Non- 
nus, Dionysiaca 18. 5-19. 11. Staphylus evi- 
dently dies of alcoholism taught by Dionysus. 
Classical Articles in Non-Classtcal Periodicals 
I-IV. Modern parallels are noted for Ver- 
ginius writing his own epitaph, elm leaves as 
cattle fodder, Cato’s advice on buying a farm, 
etc. 


GNOMON. 


X. 8. AUGUST, 1934. 


F. Hampl: Der Konig der Makedonen [Diss. 
Leipzig, 1934. Pp. 87](Kahrstedt). H. furthers 
our knowledge of the most powerful Greek 
state. W. Kranz: Stasimon [C.R. XLVIIL. 62] 
(Nestle). An unsatisfactory first chapter is 
more than redeemed by the excellence of the 
rest of the book. J. A.Schuursma: De foetica 
vocabulorum abusione apud Aeschylum [C.R. 
XLVIII. 63](Snell). Contains much important 
linguistic information. H. Payne: ecro- 
corinthia (Oxford: Clar. Press, 1931. Pp. 
xii+ 363, 199 illustrations, 53 plates] (Langlotz). 
L. reviews in detail, but admits that his criti- 


cisms, even if new evidence supports them, 
hardly detract from the high value of the book. 
K. Preisendanz: Papyrusfunde und Papyrus- 
forschung (C.R. XLVIII. 141] (Kortenbeutel). 
Obvious defects mar a book which would be 
indispensable if revised. J. G. Winter: Life 
and Letters in the Papyri [Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1933. Pp. viii +308] (Rosen- 
berger). Largely unoriginal, but very helpful 
for non-specialists. Aimynoas di poemi di 
Callimaco in un papiro di Tebtynis a cura di 
M. Norsa e G. Vitelli [Florence: Ariani, 1934. 
Pp. 61, 1 plate 4°] (Maas). M. surveys and 
comments on the new discoveries. A. Degrassi: 
Abitati preistorici e Romani nell’ agro Capo- 
distria e il sito dell’ antica Egida |Parenzo: 
Coana, 1933. Pp. 44] (Messerschmidt.). Helpful 
and instructive. F. W. Shipley: Agrippa's 


. building activities in Rome [(C.R. XLVIII. 151] 


(Huelsen). H. argues one controversial point 
but approves the book as a whole. C. Patsch: 
Beitrige zur Volkerkunde von Siidosteuropa. 
6: Die einstige Siedlungsdichte des illyrischen 
Karstes [SBWien. Phil. hist. Kl. 215, 3 (1933)] 
(Rau). The second part is of great interest to 
the historian. R. O, Steuer: Myrrhe und 
Stakte (Vienna: Héfels in Komm., 1933. Pp. 
48] (Schlesinger). St. strengthens the tradition 
represented by Theophrastus. L. Dalmasso: 
La vite e il vino nella letteratura Romana 
[Milan: Gualdoni, 1932. Pp. 124 4°] (Kroll). 
Good on the whole.—Obituary notice of Arthur 
S. Hunt by U. Wilcken.—Bibliographical Sup- 
plement 1934, No. 4 (down to July 31). 


X. 9. SEPTEMBER, 1934. 


A. Riegl: Gesammelte Aufsitze. Ed. K. M. 
Swoboda [Augsburg: Filser, 1929. Pp. xl+ 
206, 24 plates 4°] (Matz). R.’s work illustrates 
an older archaeological method, which may be 
not without use to-day. G. Saflund: Le mura 
adi Roma repubblicana [C.R. XLVI. 220] (v. 
Gerkan). Criticised at length, but placed 
among the most important recent books on the 
topography of Rome. Zum Problem der 
Foruminschrift unter dem Lapis Niger. (1) F. 
Leifer: Zwei neuere Lisungsvorschlige, (2) 
E. Goldmann : Deutungsversuch [C.R. XLVI. 
87] (Weinstock). No satisfactory solution of 
the problem is offered. W. Kolbe: Thukydides 
im Lichte der Urkunden [Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1930. Pp. iv+104](Kakridis). Kolbe 
attempts to establish some dates without much 
success. W. J. Woodhouse: King Agis of 
Sparta and his campaign in Arcadia in 418 B.C. 
[C.R. XLVII. 240] (Kromayer). A _ useless 
recapitulation of W.'s article in the Annual of 
the B.S.A. 1916-17. W. J. Oates: The injlu- 
ence of Simonides of Ceos upon Horace [C.R. 
XLVII. 87] (Jacoby). Does not amount to 
much. P. Ammann: Der kiinstlerische Aufbau 
von Tacitus Hist. I 12-17 51 [(C.R. XLVI. 187] 
(Drexler). A.’s book shows up the weakness 
of the modern but false approach to Tacitus. 
E. Benz: Marius Victorinus und die Entwick- 
lung der abendlindischen Willensmetaphysik 
[C.&. XLVII. 86} (Theiler). Original, but im- 
mature and undisciplined. Plint Caectl: Se- 
cundt Ebistulae. Ed. M. Schuster [C.R. 
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XLVIII. 80] (Kroll). A useful text, but many 
notes might with advantage have been omitted. 
Thasci Caecili Cypriani de Mortalitate. Com- 
mentary, introduction and translation by M. L. 


Hannan [Washington: Catholic Univ. of. 


America, 1933] (Souter). Not without value, 
but often invites criticism. A. Wilhelm: 
Griechische Grabinschriften aus Kleinasien 
[SBBerl. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1932, 27] (Calder). A 
fresh monument of W.’s linguistic acumen and 
vast learning. C. questions some of his views. 
D. Sergejevski: Aimski spomenict iz Bosne 
[Belgrade, 1934. Pp. 28] (Diehl). Mostly 
gravestones, but sometimes instructive. A. 
Schulten : Geschichte von Numantia [Munich : 
Piloty and Loehle, 1933. Pp. 170, 11 maps, 
13 illustrations] (Rau). A pleasant introduction 
to Sch.’s larger work. W. Wunderer: Delphi 
{Leipzig : Seeman, 1933. Pp. 143] (Zschietzsch- 
mann). Of questionable value either to travel- 
lers or to experts. H Philippart: Deux Vases 
Attigues inédits du Castella Sforzesco Milan 
{Paris: Leroux, 1933. Pp. 9, 5 illustrations} 
(Lippold) L.describes contents. /zvestija na 
Bulgarskija Archeologiceski Institut, 6 and 7 
[Sofia, 1932-33] (Schede). Sch. gives a de- 
scriptive table of contents. A. Apostolaki: TA 
KOJITIKA TOT EN AOHNAIZ 
MOTZEIOT KOZMHTIKQN TEXNOQN [Athens: 
Estia, 1932. Pp. 203, 2 plates, 163 illustrations] 
(Zuntz). Enriches the catalogues of Coptic 
material in Europe.— Obituary notice of Oscar 
Leuze by W. Theiler. 


PHILOLOG/SCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(AUGUST—SEPTEMBER, 1934.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—AHérodote, Histotres, 
Livre \. Texte ét. et trad. par Ph. E. Legrand 
[C.R. XLVII, 134] (C. Fries). Vol. I contains 
text and translation, Vol. II a detailed intro- 
duction to H.’s life and writings. The com- 
mentary, though rather scanty, is adequate and 
of excellent quality—Zfictetus. Het eerste 
boek van der Diatriben. Inleiding, vertaling, 
en commentaar door Helena W. F. Stellwag 
[Amsterdam, 1933, Paris. Pp. xii+256] (B. 
Olsson). Introduction, translation, and de- 
tailed commentary, in which S. rightly uses 
the language of the N.T. for comparison; she 
might similarly have used the papyri more 
extensively. Shows wide reading.—A. Severyns, 
Bacchylide, Essai biographique (CR. XLVII, 
240] (E. Kalinka). Examines everything afresh 
and gains new results, though these cannot in 
the nature of things be regarded as certain. 
Important book.—So/focle, Atace. Introd. e 
comm. di M. Untersteiner [Milan, 1934. Pp. 
321] (W. Morel). Valuable cargo mixed with 
regrettably much ballast. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—B. Axelson, Seneca- 
studien [C.R. XLVIII, 79] (C. Hosius). Shows 
sound knowledge of S.’s language and thought- 
ful interpretation of the individual passages.— 
Vertullianus, De cultu feminarum. Inleiding, 
vertaling, en commentaar door W. Kok [C.2. 
XLVIII, 199] (A. Kraemer). Detailed intro- 
duction, translation into Dutch, and instructive 
commentary. Translation welcomed as filling a 
long-existing gap ; commentary, apart from the 


varied exegetical notes, is mainly grammatical 
and lexicographical.—Cicéron, Traité du Destin. 
Texte ét. et trad. par A. Yon [C.A. XLVIII, 
135] (R. Philippson). Unusually detailed in- 
troduction, text with short but adequate critical 
notes, translation, appendix, and indices. Very 
successful edition, containing much that is new 
and good, though there are many points with 
which reviewer does not agree. Long review. 

History.—R. J. Bonner, Aspects of Athenian 
democracy (Berkeley, 1933, Univ. Press] (T. 
Lenschau). Intended for the general reader. 
B. has exact knowledge of his subject and an 
exceptionally plastic power of description. 
Stimulating.—A. Heuss, Die vilkerrechtlichen 
Grundlagen der rimischen Aussenpolitik [C.R. 
XLVIII, 152] (T. Lenschau). Disputes 
Taubler’s view of a ‘natural enmity’ between 
Rome and foreign peoples, discusses ‘deditio,’ 
and examines more particularly Rome’s Eastern 
policy in 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c.—M. Rein- 
hold, Marcus Agrip~pa. A biography [C.R. 
XLVIII, 151] (F.Taeger). Unusually valuable 
work that will long remain the foundation of 
further research on Agrippa. Masterly com- 
mand of ancient tradition and modern research. 

ANTIQUITIES.— Worterbuch der Antike mit 
Beriicksichtigung thres Fortwirkens. In Ver- 
bindung mit E. Bux und W. Schone verfasst 
von H. Lamer (C.2. XLVIII, 37] (R. Wagner). 
Contains great variety of information. A book 
not merely to use for reference, but to read in. 

METRE.—O. Skutsch, Prosodische und 
metrische Gesetze der lambenkirzung [C.R. 
XLVIII, 195] (A. Klotz). Welcomed as a 
careful study adding to our knowledge in a 
restricted field. 

GEOGRAPHY.—R. Hennig, Die Geographie 
des Homerischen Epos (Leipzig, 1934, Teubner. 
Pp. circ. 100] (V. Heydemann). New and sur- 
prising results for ancient Mediterranean 
geography and civilization. Shows sound 
judgment, deep learning, and thoroughness in 
research. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.—G. Méautis, Z’dme 
hellénigue dapres les vases grecs[C.R. XLVII, 
127] (C. Déttling). Develops thesis that Greek 
vases have not only an aesthetic, but also an 
ethical value in the emotional reactions of 
beholders. Ingeniously interprets a number 
of vase-scenes.—W. Elliger, Zur Enistehung 
und friihen Entwicklung der altchristlichen 
Bildkunst (Leipzig, 1934, Dieterich. Pp. xii+ 
284](H. Koch). Meagreness of sources renders 
it impossible to get beyond ingenious conjec- 
tures and probabilities. E. exercises the 
necessary precaution and has thorough com- 
mand of his material—W. Wrede, Adtische 
Mauern [Athens, 1933, Deutsches Archiol. 
Institut. Pp. 67, with 113 illustrations on plates 
and 1o figures] (A. von Gerkan). Collects in 
excellent illustrations material hitherto much 
scattered; very welcome. But reviewer dis- 
agrees with many of W.’s aesthetic judgments. 
—Mabel Gude, 4 history of Olynthus [C.R. 
XLVIII, 147] (T. Lenschau). Contains a col- 
lection of all literary and epigraphical evidence 
and a prosopography of all Olynthians, both 
very useful, together with a summary of the 
town’s history. 
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